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LA  readers  love  the  great 

“OubJoor^’ 


Daily  News  Outdoors  Editor  Jim  Berthen  with  large-mouth  bass. 


Who  would  have  thou^t,  in 
a  mass  urban  sprawl  like 
Los  Angeles,  that  a  section 
devoted  entirely  to  fishing, 
hunting,  skiing,  and  the  great 
“Outdoors*  would  have  be^e 
so  popular,  so  fast?  But  in  fact, 
ever  since  the  colorful  secti(m- 
within-a-section  first  appeared 
in  Daily  News  Sports  in 
March,  1992,  reader  reaction  has  been 
simply  extraordinaiy.  Published  every 
Thursday,  this  unique,  fact-packed 
guide  includes  a  wide  range  d  articles 

Look  for  big  fish  stories  and  other  highlights 
from  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service. 


and  expert  advice  on  virtually 
every  outdoor  activity  under 
the  sun.  Also  featur^  are  a 
full  schedule  of  “things  to  do” 
in  our  weekly  Outdoors 
Calendar,  along  with  travel 
tips,  and  a  complete  regional 
sld  report.  All  the  more  reason 
why  readers  in  L.A.’s  San 
Fernando  and  neighboring 
Valleys  are  turning  to  the  Daily  News 
first  for  the  area’s  b^t  overall  coverage. 


Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 


Look  What  Can  Accomplish 


At  RJ.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  we  are 
concerned  about  the  environment...underage 
smoking...people  getting  along.  From  encouraging 
proper  of  cigarettes  and  discouraging 

youth  smoking,  to  helping  create  a  climate  where 
all  people  are  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  - 
we^re  working  with  organizations  and  groups 
nationwide  to  do  something  about  it.  Here  are  just 
some  examples... 


Environmental  I  *”^5"*** 
Programs 

Reynolds  Tobacco  is  committed  to  the  environment 
We  distribute  a  varie^  of  materials  -  ranging  fiom 
posters  to  ptMlable  ashtrays  -  to  educate  smokers 
about  what  they  can  do  to  reduce  litter  and  keep  die 
environment  clean. 

We’re  working  with  environmental  organizations 
and  local  communities  to  communicate  with 
consumers  cm  how  they  can  do  their  part. 


“R^t  Decisions 
^  I  R^tNow” 

Jj  Wwldng with educatOTS and 
^  expats,  mis  special  program 
^  has  been  developed  to  discourage 

youth  smoking.  Used  in  and  around 
^  schools,  diis  program  includes  special 
outckra*  advotising,  m-school  posters,  and 
teacha  training  materials  to  help  instnict  kids 
cm  how  to  resist  pea  influence  to  smoke. 


Howto'Mk 
to  Your  Kids-.” 

Gocxl  communication  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
impcxtant  deterrent  to  underage  smoking.  Woridng 
widi  parents  and  experts,  we  have  develqied  a 
speciM  parents  infomation  brochure,“How  To  Talk 
To  Your  Kids  About  Not  Smoking 
Even  If  You  Do.”  It’s  available 
fioeebycalling 
1-800457-7200. 


program  to  help  diem  comply  with  minimum  t^e  laws 
on  m  age  restricted  products,  including  tobacco. 


Peaceful  Coexistence 

In  many  public  places,  a  wedge  is  being  driven  between  smokers 
and  non-smokers.  RJ.  Reynolds  Tobacco’s  “Peaceful 
Coexistence”  program  is  aimed  at  seeking  solutions  and  betta 
relations  through  courtesy  and  commom  sense.  With  die 
assistance  of  restaurant  and  bar  owners,  smokers  and  non-smokers, 
we’re  waking  to  deliva  this  message  cm  coastos,  napkins,  posters 
and  odia  materials  -  {novided  tiee  of  cha^e.  And  they  use  a  ^ 

uniquely  humorous  ajqxoach  to  accomplish  the  serious  task 
of  builcung  bridges  instead  of  walls.  ^ 


Ibbacco  Company 


©1993  RJ.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 


Baiie^is  the  fastest-growing  comic  strip  in  recent  memory.  It’s  fop!-  ffesE  and  furwy— a  slice  of  realjlife 
for  today’s  twentysomething  generation.' And  our  marketing  research  shows  that  OiWt  appeals  to  both 
"WUiC  men  and  women,  and  to  baby  boomers  as  well  as  younger 

Tribune  Media  Services  ^»’ing  Dave  to  your  comics  page,  call  Mary  Beth 

435  North  Hichigan  Ave.  ■  Suite  I5DD  ■  Chicago,  IL  BOEII  Pacer  at  (BOD)  245-0530. 


A 

Selection 
of  Sections 


A  year  ago,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  Newsfeatures 
department,  producers  of  our 
award-winning  Floridian  section, 
tried  an  experiment.  Although 
Floridian  published  daily,  they 
changed  the  Monday  edition, 
adding  to  it  a  theme  and  new 
name  —  Parental  Guidance. 

Here,  parents  could  find  helpful 
tips  and  advice  on  child  rearing. 

Response  was  overwhelming, 
which  posed  a  question:  how 
about  creating  weekly  sections 
on  other  topics? 

So  we  did.  In  all,  a  total  of  five 
new  Floridian  sections  emerged 
with  themes  that  include 
parenting,  science  &  technology, 
relationships,  lawn  &  garden, 
and  leisure.  Combined  with  our 
already  popular  sections  like 
Food,  Religion,  Travel  and  At 
Home,  our  readers  are  finding 
there’s  something  for  everyone. 

We  refer  to  these  sections  as  our 
Floridian  Family,  related  in 
origin,  yet  individual  with  their 
own  loyal  audience.  Besides,  it 
only  makes  sense  that  an  entire 
family  began  with  a  little 
Parental  Guidance. 

etersburg  ^itnes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Laigest  Newspaper 
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2^^,  25  26  27  28  29 

APRIL 

1  -3 — -Iowa  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1  -3 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference, 
Plaza  San  Antonio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

1  8«2 1  — ^Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

26-28 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Annual  Convention, 
Marriott  and  Westin  Hotels,  Boston,  Mass. 

30-5/2  — American  Association  of  Independent  News  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Spring  Conference,  Sundial  Beach  Tennis  Resort,  Sanibel  Island, 
Fla. 


MAY 

•- 1  2 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

26-28 — Newspaper  in  Education,  Annual  Conference,  Capitol 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Seminars/Works  hops/Clinics 


APRIL 

5-6 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “Corporate  Greed  in  Ameri¬ 
ca”  Conference,  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 

5-T — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomorrow” 
Strategic  Planning  and  Marketing  Workshop,  O’Hare  Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1  2- 1  4 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Desktop  Color  Scan¬ 
ner  (CCD)  Seminar,  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

13-1  4 — Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center,  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Summit,  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center,  Van¬ 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

13-1  4 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
dustry,  Bindery,  Mailing  and  Distribution  Seminar,  O’Hare  Marriott 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1  6-1  7 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

17-1  9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Op-ed  Seminar, 
Radisson  Hotel  Pontchartrain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

25-28 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Layout,  De¬ 
sign  and  Graphics  Seminar,  Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Richmond,  Va. 
30-5/2  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Global  En¬ 
vironmental  Issues”  Conference,  Center  for  Executive  Education,  Bab- 
son  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

MAY 

2- 7 — Poynter  Institute,  “The  Craft  of  Words  and  Visuals”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

3- 4 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (un¬ 
der  75,000  circulation),  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

3-4 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Autokon  Operation 
Training  Seminar,  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

3-4 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “Gambling  in  America:  Is  It 
Getting  Out  of  Hand?”  Conference,  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 
5-6 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference,  Amway 
Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade  is  a  partner  in  serving 
our  readers.” 


“We’ve  distributed  Parade  since  1956,  and  there’s  no  question  that  it  helps  us 
sell  Sunday  newspapers.  Parade’s  entertaining  columns  and  timely  articles  have 
high  reader  appeal,  and  our  regular  surveys  show  that  ‘Personality  Parade’  is 


t 


. . . 


Featured  in  over  345  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  our  Sunday  paper. 

“Parade  also  provides  a  full  package  of  promotion 
and  community  outreach  opportunities — weekly  pro¬ 
motion  materials,  photo  exhibits,  All-America  High 
School  sports  teams,  and  the  annual  Young  Columbus 
educational  trip  to  Europe — which  all  demonstrate  a 
partnership  approach  to  business  with  our  newspaper. 

“In  fact,  while  some  newspapers  use  Young  Columbus 
to  support  their  NIE  efforts,  we’ve  successfully  used  it 
for  25  years  within  our  youth  carrier  program.  It’s  a 
great  recruiting  tool...  and  an  incredible  experience  for 
the  outstanding  winners  of  our  contests.” 


WILLIAM  C.  MARCIL 

PIBUSHER 
THE  FORUM 
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Rushdie  on  censorship 

FACING  THE  ULTIMATE  censorship — assassination — with  a  $2  million 
price  tag  on  his  head,  fugitive  author  Salman  Rushdie  knows  a  little  about 
the  subject.  Addressing  a  “Let  in  the  Light”  conference  in  Dublin  protest¬ 
ing  censorship  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  Rushdie  said  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  little  censorship. 

He  deplored  the  argument  sometimes  heard  in  Western  countries  that 
giving  up  a  little  freedom  can  be  acceptable.  “People  who  live  in  countries 
where  there  is  freedom,”  he  said,  “take  this  for  granted.  When  you  allow 
limits  on  this  you  think  you  are  giving  away  1%  of  your  freedom  and  you 
think  you  still  have  99%  left,  but  it’s  amazing  how  quickly  you  lose  the 
other  99%.” 

These  comments  are  important  in  view  of  attacks  on  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Britain  and  on  commercial  speech  in  the  United  States. 

The  embattled  press  in  Britain,  which  does  not  have  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantee  of  freedom,  is  facing  government  efforts  to  adopt  privacy 
legislation  which  would  not  only  impose  fines  of  £5,000  on  journalists  for 
“intrusion  offenses,”  but  would  empower  courts  to  ban  the  publication  of 
names  and  addresses  of  any  people  against  whom  an  offense  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed.  Along  with  this,  the  Press  Complaints  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  is  the  newspaper  industry’s  attempt  at  self-regulation,  is  un¬ 
der  attack  and  threatened  with  replacement  by  a  statutory  press  authority. 

Britain’s  freewheeling  tabloid  press  is  alleged  to  be  getting  every  news¬ 
paper  in  trouble.  But,  remembering  Rushdie’s  admonition,  any  limit  on 
press  freedom  soon  becomes  censorship  in  a  larger  form. 

In  the  United  States,  while  there  are  occasional  efforts  to  limit  press 
freedom,  they  have  not  become  a  real  threat.  There  are,  however,  recur¬ 
ring  efforts  to  limit  commercial  speech — advertising — and  the  threat 
seems  to  be  growing.  There  seems  to  be  a  groundswell  in  Congress  to  tax 
tobacco  advertising  by  eliminating  deductions  for  the  cost  of  advertising 
tobacco  products  as  a  business  expense.  The  reason  is  that  tobacco  is  bad 
for  your  health.  This  has  led  others  to  suggest,  if  you  do  it  for  tobacco, 
how  about  liquor,  which  in  excess  is  also  alleged  to  be  bad  for  your  health? 
The  reasoning  would  soon  be  applied  to  other  products  affecting  one’s 
health. 

Some  editors  may  be  attracted  to  the  anti-tobacco  and  liquor  causes  for 
emotional  reasons,  not  realizing  how  dangerous  the  foot  in  the  door,  and 
camel’s  nose  under  the  tent,  can  become.  Prohibition,  like  censorship,  is 
an  insidious  concept  that  knows  no  bounds. 

Once  started  it  will  be  difficult  to  stop.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little 
prohibition. 
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Says  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome  and  AIDS 
are  different 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Amused  and  saddened  by 
Britain’s  press  regulations 


I  WAS  BOTH  amused  and  saddened 
to  read  in  Editor  &  Publisher  (Feb.  13) 
of  Britain’s  continued  desire  to  slap 
stringent  regulations  on  its  press. 

It  appears  as  if  Prime  Minister  John 
Major  and  his  Press  Complaints  Com¬ 
mission,  led  by  lawyer  David  Calcutt, 
would  be  more  content  to  function  in 
a  banana  republic  rather  than  one  of 
the  world’s  oldest  democracies. 

I  can’t  believe  that  Britain’s  publish¬ 
ers,  journalists  and  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  aren’t  investing  heavily  to  insure 
that  laws  are  changed  to  allow  the 
press  to  function  as  it  should  in  a  free 
and  democratic  society.  The  nation 
desperately  needs  fair-comment  and 
public-figure  provisions  in  its  laws,  as 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  many  of  Britain’s 
national  newspapers  are  scandal 
sheets;  it  seems  they  have  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  write  about. 

We  Americans  have  a  tendency  to 
look  at  Britain  for  leadership  on  a 
number  of  social  issues  —  health  care, 
mercifully  short  national  election  cam¬ 
paigns,  changes  to  its  public  education 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YiARS  AGO  ...  The  local 
office  of  the  antitrust  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has 
called  upon  department  store  exec¬ 
utives  to  appear  before  a  grand  jury 
in  its  investigation  of  the  three- 
week  advertising  boycott  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  protest  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  ad  rates. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  reported  retail¬ 
ers  large  and  small  were  cooperat¬ 
ing  wholeheartedly  with  the  papers’ 
request  they  cut  their  volume  be¬ 
tween  10%  and  15%  in  the  face  of 
rate  increases  in  the  same  amount. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  27,  1943 


system.  Certainly,  we  shouldn’t  be 
looking  for  guidance  on  press  reform. 

In  fairness,  the  Calcutt  report  comes 
against  a  backdrop  of  severe  recession 
in  Britain,  division  over  whether  the 
nation  should  join  the  European  com¬ 
munity,  three  million  out  of  work.  So, 
it  is  understandable  why  Mr.  Major  is 
employing  diversionary  tactics  to  keep 
the  nation’s  anti-press  feeling  stoked. 

Britain’s  citizens  need  to  push  aside 
such  appeals  to  emotionalism  and  tell 
its  leaders  that  they  have  a  right  to 
know. 

David  Levine 

(Levine  is  editor  and  vice  president  of 
the  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News  in 
Passaic,  N.J.) 

Mistaken  identity 

JOHN  SEIGENTHALER’S  reference  to 
racial  incidents  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  was  inaccurate  (E&P,  “Shop  Talk 
at  Thirty,”  March  6): 

If  the  incidents  occurred  at  Tempe, 
as  he  said,  then  they  were  at  Arizona 
State  University.  The  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  is  in  Tucson,  and  no  such  inci¬ 
dents  have  been  reported  here. 

Jim  Patten 

(Patten  is  head  of  the  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson.) 


Audit  Bureau 
introduces  checklist 

TO  EDUCATE  AND  encourage  print 
media  buyers  in  the  use  of  ABC  News¬ 
paper  Audit  Reports,  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  has  released  a  foldout 
newspaper  checklist  to  its  members. 

The  checklist  provides  an  at-a- 
glance  road  map  to  uses  of  the  bureau’s 
reports,  showing  where  to  find  such 
data  as  market  penetration,  ZIP  code 
information,  basic  prices  and  explana¬ 
tory  details. 


I  HAVE  JUST  read  the  Jan.  9  column, 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,”  by  Neenyah  Os- 
trom  and  I  am  seeing  red. 

As  an  individual  who  has  been  diag¬ 
nosed  with  chronic  fatigue  immune 
dysfunction  syndrome  (CFIDS),  I  re¬ 
sent  her  efforts  to  legitimize  AIDS  by 
attempting  to  liken  it  to  CFIDS.  The 
only  common  denominator  they  have  is 
that  both  affect  the  immune  system. 

I  have  never  had  lesions,  shingles,  re¬ 
lentless  yeast  infections,  disorientation 
or  dementia  as  she  suggests.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  past  few  months  since  I 
was  diagnosed,  I  have  met  many  others 
with  CFIDS  and  absolutely  none  have 
exhibited  those  illnesses. 

Further,  I  know  of  no  CFIDS  pa¬ 
tients  whose  lifestyle  matches  any  of 
the  at-risk  groups  generally  associated 
with  AIDS. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  my  di¬ 
agnosis.  I  am  still  working  productively 
as  a  public  relations  practitioner,  have 
not  been  absent  from  work,  can  still  do 
simple  arithmetic  —  I  always  did  have 
trouble  balancing  my  checkbook — and, 
even  though  I  fatigue  easier,  I  expect  to 
live  a  long  and  productive  life. 

Jan  Carson 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


YOUR  PROFILE  OF  weekly  editor 
James  Manser  (E&P,  Feb.  27)  raised  my 
eyebrows. 

I  was  surprised  at  Manser’s  pride  in 
not  running  any  “locally  written  edito¬ 
rials  ...  or  home-grown  columns  with  a 
strong  viewpoint.” 

For  a  community  newspaper  publish¬ 
er,  this  should  be  a  cause  of  shame,  not 
a  point  of  pride.  If  the  local  press  is  to 
remain  vigorous  and  in  the  eyes  of  its 
readers,  vital,  it  must  comment  on  local 
issues.  This  enhances  a  paper’s  respect 
among  its  readers,  assuming  the  edito¬ 
rials  are  lucid  and  logical. 

It  also  is  a  smart  business  strategy  as 
it  says  to  readers  and  advertisers  that 
the  paper  gives  a  damn  about  the  com¬ 
munity  it  purports  to  cover.  Not  a  bad 
marketing  statement. 

Tim  Lyke 

(Lyke  is  general  manager  of  the  Ripon 
[Wis.]  Commonwealth  Press.) 


Raised  eyebrows 
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C)ur  latest  Belden  Continuing 
Market  Survey  shows  that  the  number  of 
prime  consumers  who  read  the  Union-News  and 
Sunday  Republican  increased  to  92%.  The  number  of 
readers  with  household  incomes  of  $50,000  or  more  increased  to  91%. 


Quite  simply,  when  you  want  to  reach  a  desirable  market,  you  need  the 
Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican.  No  other  newspaper  comes  as 
close  to  covering  the  Western  Massachusetts  market  as  well  as  we  do. 

For  advertising  information, 

contact  Dwight  L  Brouillard  at  (413)  788-1108. 


Union-News 

^nn^lUfntUiran 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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Editor  Quits  Over 
Ethical  Concern 

Pennsylvania  newspaper  editor  opposed  to  management  policy 
allowing  reporters  to  accept  free  trips  from  travel  companies 


by  Tony  Case 

LEONARD  BROWN  DOESN’T  be¬ 
lieve  reporters  should  write  about  trips 
financed  by  the  industry  they  cover. 
Period. 

In  fact,  he  feels  so  strongly  about 
this  “ethical  concern,”  as  he  character¬ 
izes  it,  that  he  quit  his  job  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Bucks  County  Courier 
Times  in  Pennsylvania  after  a  run-in 
with  the  newspaper’s  management  over 
the  policy. 

Specifically,  Brown  felt  it  was  wrong 
for  a  free-lance  writer  for  a  Sunday 
travel  section,  produced  jointly  by  his 
paper  and  the  neighboring  Burlington 
County  Times  and  Doylestown  Intelli' 
gencer,  to  accept  free  trips  from  travel 
companies. 

Some  news  organizations,  especially 
smaller  ones,  have  participated  in  the 
practice.  They  may  try  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  any  moral  quandary  by  men¬ 
tioning,  either  in  the  text  of  a  story  or 
in  a  sidebar,  that  a  trip  was  gratis.  Ex¬ 
planations  notwithstanding,  accepting 
freebies  of  any  kind  is  generally  frown¬ 
ed  upon  by  media  businesses  and  jour¬ 
nalism  ethicists. 

Brown,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Courier  Times  for  four  years, 
explained  that  he  just  got  tired  of  de¬ 
bating  the  issue  with  the  paper’s  finan¬ 
cial  managers. 

“It’s  a  concern  that  I  felt  we  had  ad¬ 
dressed  —  that  use  of  the  stories  wasn’t 
appropriate  —  but  I  had  to  address  the 
issue  over  and  over.” 

Recently,  it  was  recommended  to 
Brown  that  he  “let  the  person  write 
and  not  worry  about  how  the  stories 
were  financed,”  he  related.  “I  took  that 
as  a  suggestion  that  I  should  cave  in  on 
my  ethics.” 


While  the  editor  got  a  lot  of  support 
on  his  position  from  newsroom  staffers, 
nobody  on  the  business  end  agreed 
with  him,  he  said. 

The  free  travel  debate  was  nothing 
new  to  Brown.  He  had  to  deal  with  the 
issue  10  years  earlier  when  he  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  at  the  Beaver  County 
Times,  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

When  the  Courier  Times  began 
planning  its  travel  section  more  than  a 
year  ago,  he  said  he  felt  it  was  time  for 
the  paper  to  “come  clean”  on  the  issue. 

“There  were  a  few  who  understood 
my  concern  but  few  that  agreed,”  he 
recalled.  “In  the  last  month,  1  lost 
most  of  the  support  1  felt  I  had. 

“I  never  suggested  that  we  should 
send  people  on  international  trips  like 


color,  special  sections  and  award-win¬ 
ning  stories  and  photo  coverage. 

The  paper  also  saw  significant  circu¬ 
lation  increases,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  the  last  few  years,  the  editor 
pointed  out.  He  was  quick  to  mention 
the  efforts  of  a  new  circulation  director 
and  an  aggressive  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  as  well  as  the  work  of  his  news 
department. 

The  decision  to  leave.  Brown  relat¬ 
ed,  was  his  and  his  alone.  He  lost  sleep 
over  the  issue,  he  said,  and  he  debated 
with  himself  about  quitting. 

Publisher  Arthur  Mayhew  even  en¬ 
couraged  Brown  to  reconsider,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said. 

Mayhew  would  not  discuss  Brown’s 
departure,  saying  only  that  it  was  a 


Recently,  it  was  recommended  to  Brown  that  he 
‘let  the  person  write  and  not  worry  about  how  the 
stories  were  financed,”  he  related. 


the  larger  papers  do.  I  think  there  was 
some  feeling  that  the  practice  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  other  newspapers,  and  it  is. 
As  you  know,  it’s  an  issue  that’s  been 
debated  in  our  industry.” 

According  to  Brown,  this  was  the 
only  matter  over  which  he  had  butted 
beads  with  the  business  side,  and  no 
other  factor  contributed  to  his  leaving. 
The  paper  and  its  parent,  Calkins 
Newspapers,  “has  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  in  these  areas,”  he  said,  “but  this 
was  the  one  issue  where  we  couldn’t 
reach  an  agreement.” 

There  were  a  number  of  editorial 
changes  in  the  Courier  Times  under 
Brown,  including  a  redesign,  enhanced 


“personnel  matter,  and  I  do  not  discuss 
personnel  matters.” 

Mayhew  named  Life  editor  Carl 
LaVo  interim  executive  editor. 

Brown  has  not  landed  another  job, 
be  said,  but  he  has  some  interesting 
prospects. 

Colleagues  at  the  Courier  Times  and 
friends  from  other  papers — including 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  where  he 
held  several  editorial  posts  before  go¬ 
ing  to  work  in  Beaver  County — have 
been  “extremely  supportive,”  Brown  re¬ 
lated.  He  has  received  several  calls  and 
letters  from  readers,  as  well,  asking 
him  to  reconsider  leaving. 

Tom  Zolper,  a  reporter  who  worked 


Tribune  Co.:  ITU  intransigence 
doomed  Peninsula  Times  Tribune 


with  Brown  for  three  years,  said  he  was 
surprised  by  the  resignation;  he  sup¬ 
ports  his  boss’s  action,  however. 

“I  think  that,  as  a  newspaper  person, 

I  would  applaud  any  principle  uphold¬ 
ing  the  separation  between  advertising 
and  news,”  he  remarked. 

Zolper  said  there  has  been  much  de¬ 
bate  in  the  newsroom  over  Brown’s  de¬ 
parture,  adding  that  most  staffers  sus¬ 
pected  Brown  may  have  had  another 
reason  for  leaving.  “They  couldn’t  con¬ 
ceive  of  this  one  issue  warranting  his 
exit,”  he  said. 

In  regard  to  ethical  matters  such  as 
free  travel,  Zolper  believes,  “It  is  im¬ 
portant,  especially  at  small  papers, 
that  these  issues  at  least  be  debated — 
and  certainly  that  there  be  conviction 
on  the  part  of  editors  and  corporate 
people.” 

Brown  “was  a  stubborn  mule  type,” 
he  recalled.  “He  never  backed  down 
from  a  stance.”  ■EiS’P 

Posing  as  patient’s 
son  is  an  unfair 
reporter  trick 

A  GUELPH  MERCURY  reporter  act¬ 
ed  unfairly  when  he  failed  to  identify 
himself  as  a  reporter  while  getting  in¬ 
formation  from  a  hospital  employee,  the 
Ontario  Press  Council  ruled. 

Kathleen  Pranger,  an  admitting  clerk 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  said  she  was 
tricked  into  discussing  hospital  policy 
by  a  Mercury  reporter  who  said  over  the 
telephone  that  his  mother  was  a  patient 
in  a  nursing  home  affiliated  with  the 
hospital. 

Admissions  procedures  at  St.  Joseph’s 
have  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy. 

So  when  Pranger  told  the  reporter 
that  people  seeking  admission  to  St. 
Joseph’s  are  first  referred  to  Guelph 
General  Hospital,  the  information  was 
included  in  a  story. 

Hospital  administrators  deny  that  is 
the  policy,  and  Pranger,  emphasizing 
she  is  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
institution,  said  she  was  embarrassed 
by  the  misstatement. 

For  its  part,  the  newspaper  said  it 
took  this  reporting  route  because  it  had 
been  getting  the  runaround  from  hospi¬ 
tal  officials. 

The  reporter,  who  was  not  identified 
by  the  press  council,  said  he  did  not  say 
he  had  a  mother  in  the  nursing  home, 
but  only  asked  what  would  happen  if  he 
wanted  to  have  his  mother  admitted. 


THE  REFUSAL  OF  the  17-employee 
typographical  union  to  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  a  prospective  buyer  doomed 
the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  people 
close  to  the  situation  say. 

The  100-year-old  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
daily  folded  March  14. 

In  a  statement.  Times  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  E.  Wood  said  there  were 
90  inquiries  after  the  Tribune  Co.  last 
November  put  up  for  sale  the  daily  and 
its  nine  Peninsual  Community  News¬ 
papers  free  weeklies. 

“However,  only  two  parties  emerged 
as  qualified  buyers  who  were  willing  to 
assume  the  newspapers’  obligations. 
The  last  bidder  withdrew  this  week  af¬ 
ter  discussions  with  the  Times  Tribune 
unions.  Given  the  outlook,  we  have 
concluded  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  permanently  cease  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations,”  Wood  said. 

However,  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Graphic  Communications 
International  Union  local  N-4,  said  the 
bidder,  Edwards  Publications,  had  no 
problem  with  his  union. 

“It  was  strictly  a  problem  with  the 
ITU,”  Reynolds  said,  referring  to  the 
paper’s  only  other  union,  the  Bay  Area 
Typographical  Union  Local  21. 

“You  know  what’s  sad  is  all  the  press¬ 
men  will  find  work,  but  the  printers, 
on  the  other  hand,  none  of  those  17 
guys  are  going  to  get  a  job,”  Reynolds 
said. 

Edwards  Publications  president  Bob 
L.  Edwards  told  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  Pat  Widder  that  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  “refused  to  budge”  in  con¬ 
cession  negotiations. 

Phone  messages  to  BATU  union 
president  Charles  Tobias  were  not  re¬ 
turned. 

Seneca,  S.C. -based  Edwards  had 
signed  a  letter  of  intent  in  February  to 
purchase  the  Times  Tribune  and  its 
community  papers.  Edwards  publishes 
two  daily  papers  in  Iowa,  eight  week¬ 
lies  in  Iowa,  Michigan  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  and  11  shoppers  in  five  states. 

The  death  of  the  Times  Tribune  did 
not  come  as  a  surprise.  Employees  were 
given  a  formal  plant  closing  notice  on 
Feb.  12  and  individual  meetings  about 
benefits  were  held  between  employees 
and  company  representatives  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March. 


Employees  will  be  paid  through 
April  13  and  will  receive  severance  pay 
of  up  to  eight  weeks’  pay. 

In  1978,  Tribune  Co.  formed  the 
Peninsula  Times  Tribune  by  buying  and 
merging  the  Redwood  City  Tribune  and 
the  Palo  Alto  Times. 

From  the  start,  some  observers  pre¬ 
dicted  disaster  because  the  new  paper 
did  not  have  the  identity  of  either  of 
the  two  quite  different  localities. 

Pressure  from  the  expanding  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  also  hurt  the  paper,  whose 
circulation  fell  from  about  66,000  in 
1978  to  about  38,000  at  folding.  In  July, 
the  paper  laid  off  70  employees,  leav¬ 
ing  332  when  the  paper  closed. 

More  recently.  Tribune  Co.  took  a 
$7.6  million  after-tax  charge  against 
earnings  in  anticipation  of  shedding 
the  Times  Tribune.  ■ES'P 

Maine  newspapers 
print  readers’ 
letters  verbatim 

THE  PORTLAND  PRESS  Herald  and 
Maine  Sunday  Telegraph  will  no  longer 
edit  their  readers’  letters  for  publica¬ 
tion,  according  to  editorial  page  editor 
George  Neavoll. 

“Beginning  with  the  letters  we  re¬ 
ceive  today,  we’re  not  going  to  eliminate 
a  single  word,  or  change  them  in  any 
other  way,”  he  wrote  March  1. 

In  the  past,  Neavoll  said,  the  Press 
Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph  altered  let¬ 
ters  for  reasons  of  style  or  space — not 
an  uncommon  practice  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business. 

However,  readers  complained  that 
their  letters  were  edited  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  did  not  sound  like  what 
had  been  submitted. 

The  paper  will  continue  to  correct 
spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation  in 
letters  and  will  not  use  correspondence 
that  contains  factual  errors  or  profanity 
or  that  is  potentially  libelous. 

Neavoll  said  the  new  policy  would 
result  in  fewer  letters  being  published 
but  added  that  “it  is  far  preferable  to 
use  the  full  text  of  the  letters  we  do 
publish  than  to  try  to  publish  more 
and  have  to  cut  them  back.” 
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A  Shaky  Truce 

Court  affirms  right  of  Hirschfeld  to  manage  the  New  York  Post 
pending  purchase;  Murdoch  surfaces  as  a  potential  buyer 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  MAN  WHO  controls  the  Neu> 
York  Post  fashioned  a  shaky  court-ap¬ 
proved  truce  with  its  editor,  but  while 
the  pact  assured  some  stability  for  a 
few  weeks,  it  did  not  end  the  turmoil  at 
the  defiant  tabloid. 

In  a  late  development,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  former  Post  owner  and  chairman 
of  Australia-based  News  Corp.,  has 
made  overtures  about  buying  back  the 
bankrupt  paper. 

In  a  hearing  March  19,  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Judge  Francis  Conrad  affirmed 
the  right  of  parking  garage  and  health 
club  magnate  Abe  Hirschfeld  to  man¬ 
age  the  Post  pending  a  purchase  agree¬ 
ment. 

He  said  the  transfer  of  management 
control,  and  purchase  agreement,  from 
bankrupt  real  estate  developer  Peter 
Kalikow  to  Hirschfeld  was  “a  done 
deal.” 

Responding  to  new  proposals  from 
rejected  bidder  Steven  Hoffenberg, 
and  to  pleas  to  remove  Hirschfeld, 
Conrad  said  any  offers  for  the  Post 
would  have  to  go  through  Hirschfeld, 
who  is  managing  the  paper  on  a  one- 
year  contract. 

At  the  same  time,  Conrad  moved  to 
quell  the  chaos  that  engulfed  the  Post 
when  Hirschfeld  fired  editor  Pete 
Hamill.  That  chaos,  played  out  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  television,  included 
nearly  a  complete  edition  of  the  Post 
attacking  Hirschfeld  as  a  “nut”  and  an¬ 
other  whose  Page  One  consisted  of  an 
open  letter  pleading  with  Conrad  to 
remove  Hirschfeld  in  order  to  save  the 
paper. 

After  a  meeting  in  his  chambers, 
Conrad  announced  an  agreement  call¬ 
ing  for  Hirschfeld  to  reinstate  Hamill 
and  to  add  the  remaining  $1  million  of 
his  $3  million  infusion  into  the  Post — 
enough  to  keep  it  in  business  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks. 

The  paper,  which  one  executive  said 
is  taking  in  $1.2  million  a  week  while 


(See  Truce  on  page  50) 


Despite  a  forced  kiss  from  New  York  Post  publisher  Abe  Hirschfeld  (right),  New 
York  Post  editor  Pete  Hamill  is  still  not  bosom  buddies  with  his  boss.  When 
Hirschfeld  banned  four  columnists  from  the  Post  building,  Hamill  refused  to  work 
in  the  paper’s  newsroom  and  set  up  office  in  a  nearby  diner. 


Wannabe  New  York  Post  oumers  Steven  Hoffenberg  (right)  and  Leon  Charney  (left) 
talk  with  reporters  outside  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  during  an  otvnership  hearing 
this  week.  Both  are  trying  separately  to  acquire  the  newspaper. 
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Coping  With 
A  Winter  Storm 

Newspapers  struggle  to  get  delivered  as 
blizzard  blankets  the  entire  Eastern  Seaboard 


Accidents  due  to  the  heavy  snowfall  earlier  this  month  caused  traffic  to  come  to  a 
standstill  in  many  locations  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  but  most  newspapers 
reached  their  customers. 


by  Tony  Case 

JO'ANN  ARMAO,  deputy  assistant 
managing  editor  for  metro  at  the 
Washington  Post,  is  from  Buffalo,  so 
she  knows  a  little  something  about 
coping  with  a  winter  storm. 

But  when  a  ferocious  blizzard  hit  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  entire 
Eastern  Seaboard  March  13,  she  had 
much  more  to  contend  with  than 
shoveling  sidewalks  and  putting  chains 
on  tires. 

Armao’s  boss,  assistant  managing 
editor  Milton  Coleman,  charged  her 
with  coordinating  local  coverage  of  the 
storm,  which  dumped  a  foot  of  snow 
on  the  nation’s  capital.  From  her  home 
in  Maryland,  Armao  managed  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  four  other  editors  and  25  re¬ 
porters  who  prepared  stories  about  haz¬ 
ardous  driving  conditions,  snowman 
building  and  elderly  people  without 
heat. 

“She  was  the  snow  maven,”  Cole¬ 
man  quipped. 

“It’s  the  true  essence  of  journalism 
when  you  have  people  really  collabo¬ 
rating,”  Armao  related.  “Usually,  there 
are  reporters  who  might  say,  ‘Oh,  why 
do  1  have  to  do  that?’  or  ‘1  don’t  want 
to  do  that,’  but  ideas  for  stories  were  so 
abundant  and  apparent  that  people 
just  went  out  and  did  them.” 

For  several  days,  weather  forecasters 
had  predicted  that  the  mother  of  all 
winter  storms  was  taking  shape  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  indeed,  after  the 
fact,  it  was  billed  by  many  media  as  the 
storm  of  the  century. 

However,  a  problem  for  news  organi¬ 
zations,  as  Armao  noted,  is  how  serious 
to  take  such  warnings.  After  all,  fore¬ 
casters  had  been  dead  wrong  several 
times  this  season  when  they  predicted 
snowfall.  “You  don’t  want  to  go  into 
deadline  [telling  readers]  that  there’s 
going  to  be  lots  of  snow  and  then  be 
wrong,”  she  said. 


So,  instead  of  playing  seer,  the  Post 
concentrated  on  what  had  happened 
leading  up  to  the  storm,  reporting  on 
packed  supermarkets  and  video  rental 
outlets  and  the  city’s  cautious  prepara¬ 
tion  of  salt  trucks  and  snowplows. 

After  the  blizzard  blasted  into  town, 
Armao  faced  the  enormous  task  of  get¬ 
ting  reporters  cracking  to  cover  the 
widespread  damage  it  had  caused.  “1 
had  the  luxury  of  being  inside  and 
waking  up  the  reporters  to  have  them 
go  out,  but  they  were  great,”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

The  Post  was  “semiprepared”  the 
morning  of  March  13,  Armao  said,  as  a 
few  reporters  and  copy  desk  people  had 
stayed  overnight  at  a  nearby  hotel — 
just  in  case — and  were  able  to  maneu¬ 
ver  quickly  to  man  the  newsroom. 

Many  staffers  who  live  in  surround¬ 
ing  communities  such  as  Bethesda, 
Md.,  and  Falls  Church,  Va.,  were 
stranded  and  could  not  get  into  the  of¬ 
fice.  Some,  however,  reported  from 
their  homes,  describing  how  the  storm 


had  affected  their  neighborhoods,  and 
still  other  Post  employees  offered  to 
transport  their  colleagues  via  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles. 

Because  of  the  weather,  the  dead¬ 
line  was  moved  up  one  hour,  which 
made  getting  the  paper  out  even  more 
of  a  problem,  according  to  Armao.  “It 
was  tough,”  she  said,  “hut  it  was 
exciting.” 

Despite  the  wicked  storm,  a  press¬ 
room  fire  and  the  loss  of  a  major  elec¬ 
trical  transformer  damaged  by  water, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  managed  to 
distribute  80%  of  its  Sunday  editions. 

“The  past  several  days  have  been 
difficult,”  said  publisher  and  chairman 
Robert  J.  Hall.  With  all  the  problems, 
“it  required  a  tremendous  effort  to  get 
our  newspapers  delivered.” 

Distribution  was  especially  arduous 
because  the  area’s  interstate  highways 
were  closed  for  most  of  the  weekend. 

“We  had  two  main  distribution 
problems,”  related  senior  vice  president 
for  circulation  Jeff  Kohler.  “Our  carri- 
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ers  couldn’t  get  out  of  their  own  drive¬ 
ways  to  get  to  work  and  the  roads  were 
impassable,  with  police  turning  back 
trucks  attempting  to  make  delivery 
from  roads  that  were  closed.” 

However,  the  Inquirer  was  delivered 
throughout  the  weekend  as  roads  were 
cleared  by  snowplows,  according  to 
Kohler. 

Customers,  he  said,  “have  shown 
amazing  patience,  and  we  are  striving 
to  serve  them  all  the  very  best  we  can.” 

Steve  Rossi,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  said  advertisers’ 
needs  would  also  be  met.  “We  will  try 
to  offer  advertisers  opportunities  to  get 
additional  exposure  on  one  of  two  days 
this  week  or  next  week.” 

Snow  supplants  sun 

Unlike  Armao,  whose  hometown  of 
Buffalo  is  used  to  such  wintertime  del¬ 
uges,  Southerners  are  not  accustomed 
to  waking  up  to  a  foot  of  snow,  downed 
power  lines  and  ice-covered  streets. 

The  Birmingham  News  in  Alabama 
and  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
were  among  the  papers  that  struggled 
to  get  the  news  out  in  a  region  known 
more  for  its  sunshine  than  its  snow¬ 
drifts. 

“In  Birmingham,  we  might  get  one 
little  snow  a  year  with  a  couple  of  inch¬ 
es,  but  this  time  we  got  13  inches,”  said 
Tom  Adams,  director  of  promotion  and 
marketing  with  the  News.  “We  can’t 
cope  with  that.  It  shut  down  every¬ 
thing.” 

The  newspaper  was  printed  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  but  those  editions 
were  not  delivered  until  Monday — al¬ 
though  customers  who  braved  the  ele¬ 
ments  were  able  to  pick  up  a  copy  from 
the  paper’s  office. 

The  News  received  few  calls  from 
people  wondering  where  their  paper 
was,  according  to  Adams,  and  half  of 
those  it  did  receive  were  “tongue-in- 
cheek.” 

“I  think  most  people  knew  what  had 
happened  to  their  paper  when  they 
looked  out  the  window,”  he  remarked. 

The  newspaper  was  arranging  “make¬ 
goods”  with  its  Sunday  advertisers, 
Adams  said.  “We’re  going  to  do  whatev¬ 
er  the  advertiser  wants  because,  heck,  it 
wouldn’t  have  done  people  any  good  to 
see  the  sale  ads  [Sunday]  anyway  be¬ 
cause  all  the  stores  were  closed.” 

At  least  one  ad  in  the  News  came 
about  because  of  the  blizzard.  The  Al¬ 
abama  Power  Co.  took  out  a  full-page 
spread,  urging  customers  to  remain  pa¬ 
tient  while  it  attempted  to  restore  elec- 


The  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  crows 
in  a  full-page  ad  that  it  reached  all  of 
its  home-delivery  customers 
during  the  snowstorm. 


tricity  to  those  homes  that  had  their 
power  knocked  out.  (Three  days  after 
the  storm,  millions  of  residents  from 
Louisiana  to  Maine  were  reportedly  still 
without  electricity. ) 

Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  editor 
Ron  Martin  related  that  his  newspaper 
“came  out  of  [the  storm]  pretty  well 
from  a  news  standpoint,  and  we  are 


generally  satisfied  with  the  coverage  we 
were  able  to  put  together.” 

Many  staffers  had  trouble  getting  to 
work  —  with  the  five  inches  of  snow 
that  fell  on  the  city — but  “one  way  or 
another”  they  were  able  to  do  their 
jobs,  he  said.  “A  lot  of  our  people  really 
knocked  themselves  out  to  get  into  the 
paper.” 

One  reporter  took  a  helicopter  ride 
with  Georgia  Gov.  Zell  Miller  to  survey 
the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  an  area  hit  especially  hard  by 
the  storm,  Martin  related.  “We  got  a 
good  look  at  what  was  happening  from 
up  there.” 


The  news  staff  also  provided  excel¬ 
lent  photo  coverage,  he  added,  noting  a 
dramatic  Sunday  front-page  picture  of  a 
tractor-trailer  that  had  jackknifed  on  a 
highway. 

The  Journal-Constitution  devoted  its 
reader-service  column  “Q«SiA”  to  the 
storm,  including  such  information  as 
how  to  apply  for  insurance  claims,  ad¬ 
vice  on  tending  to  plants  and  what  to 
do  about  unused  airline  tickets.  (At¬ 
lanta’s  Hartsfield  International  Airport, 
one  of  the  nation’s  busiest,  was  shut 
down  March  13,  as  were  airports  in  oth¬ 
er  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Balti¬ 
more,  New  York  and  Washington.  Delta 
Airlines,  which  is  based  in  Atlanta, 
bought  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  March  18,  thanking  customers  for 
their  “patience  throughout  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  weekend.”) 

“We  can  sympathize  with  the  phone 
company  and  the  power  company,” 
Martin  commented.  On  the  morning  of 
March  15,  he  guessed  that  the  papers 
probably  had  still  another  day  of  “pret¬ 
ty  tough  going  before  we  get  it  turned 
around.  It’s  been  quite  an  adventure.” 

A  delivery  nightmare 

If  it  was  an  adventure  for  some,  it  was 
more  like  a  nightmare  for  others — espe¬ 
cially  those  who  had  to  deliver  newspa¬ 
pers  amid  these  rough  conditions. 

The  Journal-Constitution  had  reached 
most  subscribers  with  the  March  13  edi¬ 
tion  before  tbe  snow  began  to  pile  up, 
according  to  Richard  Huguley,  vice  pres¬ 


ident  for  circulation.  The  problem  was 
that  when  many  readers  went  to  fetch 
their  papers,  they  couldn’t  find  them  for 
all  the  white  stuff. 

Delivery  on  Sunday  was  a  different 
story.  Whereas  95%  of  the  home-deliv¬ 
ered  copies  were  distributed  March  13, 
only  75%  to  80%  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  made  it  to  homes  that  day. 

In  a  single  seven-hour  period  Sunday, 
the  circulation  department  was  bom¬ 
barded  with  17,552  telephone  calls  from 
customers,  99.6%  of  which  were  an¬ 
swered,  according  to  Huguley.  It  was 


“We’re  going  to  do  whatever  the  advertiser 
wants  because,  heck,  it  wouldn’t  have  done 
people  any  good  to  see  the  sale  ads  [Sunday] 
anyway  because  all  the  stores  were  closed.” 
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Messy  Situation 
at  USA  Today 

Newspaper,  denounced  by  black  community  for  lapse  in  ethics  in 
handling  of  story  and  photo  on  youth  gangs,  demotes  editor  who 
wrote  it;  demoted  editor  now  plans  to  sue  the  paper  for  libel 


by  Debra  Qersh 

A  JOURNALIST  PUNISHED  by 
USA  Today  for  allegedly  arranging  a 
posed  photo  of  gang  members  with 
their  guns  plans  to  file  a  libel  suit  if 
published  statements  about  him  are 
not  retracted. 

Reporter  Richard  O.  Price  maintains 
he  was  libeled  by  the  newspaper  and  its 
editor,  Peter  Prichard,  in  stories  in 
USA  Today  and  comments  to  other 
publications  about  the  issue. 

Price’s  attorney,  John  Shubin  of 
Shubin  &  Bellas,  Miami,  has  written 
to  the  paper  seeking  a  correction  or 
retraction.  Such  a  request  is  required 
by  California  law,  where  Price  in¬ 
tends  to  sue,  pursuant  to  filing  a  libel 
or  defamation  claim,  Shubin  ex¬ 
plained. 

“Gannett  and  USA  Today  have  re¬ 
jected  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
prospective  litigation  and  have  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  publishing  a  retraction,”  Shubin 
said. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  young  men 
featured  in  the  photograph  and  the 
community  activist  who  helped  set  up 
the  interview  and  photo  shoot  also 
have  sent  a  letter  asking  for  a  retrac¬ 
tion  from  the  newspaper. 

According  to  attorney  Daniel  Gun¬ 
ning  of  Encino,  Calif.,  who  represents 
community  activist  Calvin  Shears 
(CaShears)  and  three  of  the  young 
men  pictured,  his  clients  do  not  con¬ 
sider  sufficient  the  second-day  story 
about  the  guns-for-jobs  initiative,  the 
clarification  that  ran  two  days  after  the 
original  story  or  the  op-ed  space  devot¬ 
ed  to  CaShears’  side  of  events. 

Gunning  told  E&P  that  his  clients 
are  seeking  a  public  apology  from  USA 
Today  at  a  press  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  well  as  a  front-page  story 
that  sets  the  record  straight.  If  the 


The  controversial  story  and  photo 
received  front-page  play  in  USA  Today, 


newspaper  does  not  meet  that  request, 
they  will  sue. 

USA  Today  president  and  publisher 
Tom  Curley  said  they  have  received 
communication  from  the  attorney  and 
will  evaluate  his  clients’  demands  prior 
to  responding. 

“The  defamatory  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  en¬ 
tire  tenor  and  tone  ...  is  that  the  five 
individuals  who  appear  therein  en¬ 
dorse  and  subscribe  to  the  violent  and 
threatening  attitudes  expressed  in  the 
article,  the  heading  and  the  caption,” 
Gunning  wrote  in  a  letter  to  USA  To¬ 
day  executives. 

“However,  as  you  know,”  he  wrote, 
“the  five  individuals  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  be  photographed  by  USA  To¬ 
day  for  an  entirely  different  purpose 


and  that  in  posing  for  the  photograph, 
they  did  not  intend  to  comment  upon 
or  express  an  opinion  concerning  the 
community’s  attitudes  relative  to  the 
Rodney  King  trial.  In  addition,  they  do 
not  endorse  the  attitudes  expressed  by 
others  in  the  article  or  attributed  to 
them  by  the  caption  to  the  photo¬ 
graph.” 

During  a  telephone  interview.  Gun¬ 
ning  said,  “These  are  young  kids 
who’ve  grown  up  in  a  bad  environment 
and  they’re  trying  to  make  a  change.” 

Gunning’s  clients,  he  said,  also  deny 
the  specific  words  or  opinions  attrib¬ 
uted  to  them  regarding  potential  vio¬ 
lence,  although  he  said  they  did  speak 
to  Price  about  some  of  the  issues  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  article.  He  stressed  that 
his  clients  were  expressing  their  own 
opinions  about  what  might  occur,  but 
were  not  advocating  violent  action. 

When  asked  why  his  clients  had 
such  easy  accessibility  to  guns  if  they 
did  not  condone  violence.  Gunning 
explained  that  in  certain  neighbor¬ 
hoods  weapons  are  used  defensively, 
not  only  offensively. 

“It’s  almost  a  necessity  in  that  envi¬ 
ronment,”  he  said,  adding  that  his 
clients  put  themselves  at  risk  by  not 
carrying  guns. 

Ironically,  attorneys  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  its  parent  company  reportedly 
have  sought  Price’s  cooperation  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  that  retraction  demand, 
Shubin  said. 

“Mr.  Price  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  Gannett  and  USA  Today  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  not  impede  his 
ability  to  vindicate  his  reputation,” 
Shubin  explained.  “Dick  Price  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  behind  the  quotes  con¬ 
tained  in  his  article.” 

The  imbroglio  began  when  USA  To¬ 
day  ran  a  cover  story  by  Price,  then 
Western  editor,  on  Feb.  16  about  po- 
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tential  violence  in  Los  Angeles  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  Rodney  King’s  law¬ 
suit  against  four  police  officers  accused 
of  violating  his  civil  rights  by  beating 
him  without  cause  or  restraint. 

When  a  jury  from  the  first  trial  on 
the  issue  found  the  officers  innocent  of 
using  excessive  force,  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  wave  of  violence  and  rioting  en¬ 
gulfed  South  Central  Los  Angeles. 

The  Feb.  16  USA  Today  story  was 
accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  five 
young  black  men,  some  holding  wea¬ 
pons,  staring  menacingly  at  the  cam¬ 
era. 

Over  the  photo  was  the  headline, 
“Gangs  put  L.A.  on  edge.”  The  cutline 
read,  in  part,  “Bravado:  Los  Angles 
gangs  say  riots  are  certain  if  white  po¬ 
lice  officers  are  acquitted  of  violating 
Rodney  King’s  civil  rights.  And  ‘there 
will  be  more  shooting.’  ” 

The  cutline  also  identified  by  name 
the  five  young  men  in  the  picture. 

As  soon  as  the  photo  appeared,  the 
trouble  began. 

The  young  men  said  they  posed  only 
for  what  they  believed  was  a  story 
about  a  proposed  guns-for-jobs  pro¬ 
gram  that  planned  to  reward  them 
with  jobs  for  turning  in  their  weapons. 

Price,  however,  told  E&P  that  he 
interviewed  them  both  for  the  guns- 
for-jobs  story,  which  ran  the  next 
day,  Feb.  17,  and  for  his  main  story, 
which  sought  to  chronicle  the  mood 
of  the  gangs.  He  said  there  was  never 
any  intention  to  mislead  the  gang 
members  or  the  newspaper  about  the 
photo. 

Reaction,  however,  was  swift  and 
condemnation  plenty,  from  private  and 
public  citizens  alike. 

One  of  the  first  to  express  concern 
over  the  photo  was  Rep.  Maxine  Wa¬ 
ters  (D-Calif.),  who  already  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  media  coverage  of  events  in 
her  Los  Angeles  district. 

In  February,  Waters  told  a  meeting 
of  California  newspaper  publishers  she 
was  concerned  that  media  coverage  of 
two  trials  —  the  King  case  and  the 
youths  charged  with  beating  truck  dri¬ 
ver  Reginald  Denny  during  the  rioting 
—  would  “seek  to  polarize  and  sensa¬ 
tionalize,  rather  than  illuminate  and 
inform”  (E&P,  Feb.  20,  P.  10). 

As  soon  as  she  saw  the  USA  Today 
photo.  Waters  “immediately  had  the 
notion  this  isn’t  right,”  explained  her 
press  secretary,  Patrick  Lacefield. 

During  a  press  conference  later  that 
day  on  urban  youth  empowerment  leg¬ 
islation,  Waters  was  asked  about  the 


photo  and  told  reporters  what  she  had 
learned  from  her  district  office  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  addition,  Lacefield  said  Waters’ 
office  received  a  number  of  calls  from 
USA  Today  staffers,  many  of  them 
black,  who  were  upset  and  saw  the 
congresswoman  as  a  point  person  on 
the  issue. 

After  learning  of  Waters’  state¬ 
ments,  USA  Today's  publisher  Tom 
Curley  called  and  set  up  a  private 
meeting  with  the  congresswoman  on 
Feb.  24. 

Curley  said  he  decided  to  call  Wa¬ 
ters  after  hearing  about  her  comments 
at  the  press  conference.  He  told  E&P 
that  he  wanted  Waters  to  know  the  ac¬ 
tions  USA  Today  was  taking,  and  he 
wanted  to  ask  her  what  could  be  done 
to  rectify  the  situation  within  the  com¬ 
munity. 

According  to  Curley,  Waters  told 
him  she  appreciated  the  meeting  and 
she  said  she  hoped  the  newspaper 
would  report  on  some  of  the  positive 
things  that  were  happening  in  the 
area. 

Now,  Waters  “feels,  given  their 
[USA  Today]  admission  they  made  a 


mistake  and  the  disciplinary  action 
taken  against  the  editor,  they’ve  done 
what  they  can  do,”  Lacefield  said.  “We 
hope  their  coverage  will  be  less  sensa- 
tionalistic  and  delve  deeper  into  the 
causes  of  unrest  and  also  show  the  pos¬ 
itive  side.” 

Other  California  politicians  weighed 
in  against  USA  Today. 

In  a  letter  to  the  newspaper,  which 
it  published,  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  called  the  story  “the  most  rep¬ 
rehensible  and  irresponsible  lapse  of 
journalistic  ethics  I  have  witnessed  in 
a  long  time.” 

The  paper  also  published  a  letter 
from  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor 
Michael  D.  Antonovich,  who  called 
the  story  “a  shameless  example  of  reck¬ 
less  disregard  for  law  and  order  in  an 
effort  to  sell  newspapers  stained  with 
the  criminally  imposed  blood  of  inno¬ 
cent  victims.” 

Letters  from  private  citizens  con¬ 


demning  the  paper  also  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

Price  was  suspended  without  pay  for 
a  month  and  demoted  to  reporter,  with 
an  accompanying  $15,000-a-year  cut  in 
salary. 

On  Feb.  18,  two  days  after  the  origi¬ 
nal  story  and  the  day  after  the  guns- 
for-jobs  article,  USA  Today  published 
a  clarification  that  said  the  first  story 
and  caption  should  have  mentioned 
that  “at  least  three  gang  members  told 
USA  Today  that  they  planned  to  turn 
their  guns  in  to  a  jobs-for-guns  pro¬ 
gram.” 

It  did  not  end  there,  however. 

On  March  1,  the  newspaper’s  entire 
op-ed  page  was  devoted  to  two  lengthy 
versions  of  what  happened. 

One  was  written  by  CaShears,  who 
had  arranged  the  photo  and  interview 
to  promote  his  guns-for-jobs  idea. 

The  other  was  penned  by  Joe 
Urschel,  USA  Today  managing  editor 
for  special  projects  and  an  author  of 
the  paper’s  ethics  policy. 

Also  on  the  page  were  two  photos, 
one  showing  the  young  men  holding 
their  handguns  in  their  open  palms 
with  CaShears  in  the  middle,  and  the 


other,  which  ran  with  the  story,  show¬ 
ing  them  alone,  fingers  on  triggers, 
ammunition  flung  over  one’s  shoulder. 

According  to  CaShears’  version,  he 
called  Price  about  his  guns-for-jobs 
idea  because  he  had  worked  with  him 
before  and  he  thought  USA  Today 
coverage  would  give  his  program  na¬ 
tional  attention. 

CaShears  wrote  that  he  had  planned 
a  press  conference  announcing  the 
guns-for-jobs  initiative  on  Feb.  17,  but 
Price  convinced  him  to  set  up  a  mock 
shoot  earlier  so  the  story  could  run  the 
morning  of  the  press  conference,  set¬ 
ting  it  up  for  more  coverage. 

Agreeing,  CaShears  said  he  went  to 
the  young  men  and  explained  to  them 
what  was  happening.  Since  they 
weren’t  really  going  to  give  up  their 
guns  that  day,  they  didn’t  bring  them. 

“Richard  said  it  would  only  be  effec- 


(See  Messy  on  page  40) 
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“None  of  the  subjects  in  the  photo  have 
denied  being  gang  members  or  having  access 
to  guns.  In  question  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  picture  was  taken.” 
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Sour  Grapes? 

Competitors  won’t  rap  New  York  Newsday  on  the  record,  but 
quotes  by  unnamed  sources  zap  paper  for  scoop  in  bombing  case 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY  broke  the 
story  March  4  that  authorities  were  in¬ 
vestigating  what  role  a  rented  van 
played  in  the  Feb.  26  bombing  at  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  which  six  peo¬ 
ple  died  and  over  1,000  were  injured. 

Later  that  day,  the  FBI  arrested  the 
man  who  rented  the  van,  Mohammed 
A.  Salameh,  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  as  he 
tried  to  collect  his  $400  cash  deposit. 
He  had  reported  the  van  stolen  before 
searchers  found  pieces  of  it  in  the 
wreckage  of  a  parking  garage. 

Though  nobody  complained  on  the 
record  that  Newsday  forced  the  hand  of 
investigators  by  pinpointing  the  van, 
the  New  York  Times  the  next  day  pub¬ 
lished  comments  from  unnamed  city  in¬ 
vestigators  who  said  just  that. 

A  March  5  story  by  Times  reporter 
Robert  McFadden  paraphrased  anony¬ 
mous  city  law-enforcement  officials  as 
saying  that  Newsday’s  disclosure  about 
the  van  “forced  a  premature  arrest  of  a 
suspect  who  was  being  followed,  dash¬ 
ing  all  hopes  that  he  might  lead  them 
to  other  collaborators.” 

The  Times  conceded  that  there  was 


New  York  Newsday  broke  the  story 
March  4  that  authorities  were  investi¬ 
gating  what  role  a  rented  van  played  in 
the  Feb.  26  bombing  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  which  six  people  died  and  over 
1,000  were  injured. 

ment  knew  that  the  paper  had  the  sto¬ 
ry,  but  neither  requested  suppression, 
which  he  would  have  considered  if  it 
jeopardized  the  investigation.  Nor  did 
the  paper  receive  complaints  after  its 


Asked  about  the  incident  on  the  “MacNeihLehrer 
NewsHour,”  James  Fox,  head  of  the  FBI’s 
New  York  office,  said  he  declined  to 
ask  Newsday  to  sit  on  the  story. 


no  indication  that  Newsday  had  been 
asked  to  hold  the  story  and  that  city 
cops  were  “bristling”  at  “leaks”  by  fed¬ 
eral  authorities. 

In  a  story  March  7  about  animosities 
between  local  and  federal  investiga¬ 
tors,  Times  reporter  Martin  Gottleib 
reiterated  the  claims  from  anonymous 
unnamed  city  investigators  wbo  be¬ 
lieved  Newsday  “rushed”  Salameh’s  ar¬ 
rest  “when  they  would  have  preferred 
to  trail  him.” 

Newsday  editor  Don  Forst  said  the 
FBI  and  the  New  York  Police  Depart¬ 


disclosure. 

Asked  about  the  incident  on  the 
MacNeil'Lehrer  NewsHour,  James  Fox, 
head  of  the  FBI’s  New  York  office,  said 
he  declined  to  ask  Newsday  to  sit  on 
the  story. 

“It  was  my  feeling  that  enough  news¬ 
papers,  tv  stations  and  reporters  were 
beginning  to  get  wind  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  traced  the  van  to  the  rental 
agency,  that  to  ask  Newsday  to  stop 
publication  would  be  unfair  because  I 
felt  perhaps  so  many  other  media  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers  would  publish,  and 


we  couldn’t  ask  all  four  newspapers  and 
six  tv  stations  to  hold  back.” 

Through  a  spokesman.  Fox  declined 
to  discuss  with  E&P  what  effect  the 
disclosure  had  on  the  investigation. 

One  Newsday  reporter  suggested 
that  the  competitive  zeal  infecting  in¬ 
vestigators  rubbed  off  on  reporters. 

“The  reek  of  sour  grapes  was  in  the 
air,”  said  Newsday  criminal  justice  re¬ 
porter  David  Kocieniewski,  one  of  three 
names  on  the  byline  of  the  story  about 
the  rented  van.  He  attributed  the 
Times'  questions  about  the  story  to 
“competitive  angst”  by  a  rival. 

“This  is  much  to  do  about  absolutely 
nothing,”  said  Times  metro  editor  Ger¬ 
ald  Boyd.  “Newsday  had  the  scoop  we 
wish  we  had.  That  scoop  became  a  fac¬ 
tor,  according  to  authorities,  in  the  ar¬ 
rest,  and  that’s  what  we  pointed  out — 
no  more,  no  less  ....  We  don’t  play 
sour  grapes.” 

Authorities  believe  Salameh  was  part 
of  a  plot  in  which  the  van  carried  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  explosive  into  a 
garage  below  the  tallest  buildings  in 
New  York. 

After  finding  bomb-making  chemi¬ 
cals,  authorities  on  March  11  arrested 
Nidal  A.  Ayyad,  a  Palestinian-born 
chemical  engineer,  at  his  home  in  New 
Jersey.  He  was  linked  to  Salameh 
through  a  joint  bank  account. 

The  investigation  has  linked  the 
suspects  to  a  blind  radical  Muslim 
leader.  Sheik  Omar  Abdel-Raman, 
who  immigrated  to  the  New  York  area 
after  being  acquitted  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sa¬ 
dat.  Investigators  say  that  Abdel-Ra¬ 
man  is  not  a  suspect,  but  the  United 
States  is  seeking  to  deport  him.  BE^P 


N.Y.  Times  price  hike 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  is  raising  its 
newsstand  price  to  75^  from  Maine  to 
Virginia.  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  it  remains  500. 

The  last  newsstand  price  hike  in  the 
area  came  in  1983. 
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Let’s  Make 
a  Deal 

New  Jersey  Press  Association  negotiates  settlement  governing 
phone  company’s  efforts  to  become  an  information  provider 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS  lost  a 
major  regulatory  battle  against  New 
Jersey  Bell,  but  won  a  negotiated  set¬ 
tlement  governing  the  phone  compa¬ 
ny’s  future  efforts  to  become  an  infor¬ 
mation  provider. 

On  the  losing  end  of  a  lobbying 
fight  last  year  over  Bell’s  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  a  $1.5  billion  fiber-optic  network 
throughout  the  state  and  expand  into 
the  business  of  delivering  advertising 
via  phone  lines,  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  announced  a  deal  March 
23  calling  for  the  phone  company  to 
establish  a  separate  subsidiary  compa¬ 
ny  to  operate  any  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  services  it  starts. 

The  agreement,  subject  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  approval  of  state  regulators, 
bars  cross-subsidization  —  using  mon¬ 
ey  paid  by  customers  of  the  regulated 
telephone  monopoly  to  subsidize  the 
information  business. 

NJPA  had  fought  the  plan  —  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  sweeping  telephone 
expansion  and  deregulation  in  the  na¬ 
tion — to  allow  N.J.  Bell  to  wire  the 
state  with  fiber-optic  cable  and  expand 
into  information  services. 

Newspapers  argued  that  the  phone 
company  could  unfairly  discriminate 
against  competing  information  ser¬ 
vices — newspapers,  for  one — that  are 
forced  to  use  its  phone  lines. 

Another  argument  was  that  ratepay¬ 
ers  would  unwittingly  end  up  paying 
the  bill  for  the  phone  company  to 
compete  with  unregulated  information 
providers — such  as  newspapers — by 
providing  yellow  pages  and  classified 
advertising  electronically. 

The  agreement  gives  the  state  Board 
of  Regulatory  Commissioners  “the 
power  to  protect  both  competition  and 
ratepayers  within  the  state,”  said  NJPA 
executive  director  John  O’Brien.  He 
said  publishers  “look  forward”  to  pro¬ 


viding  news  services  through  the 
phone  company. 

“We  really  think  these  safeguards  are 
just  what  we  were  looking  for  to  allow 
us  to  compete  on  a  level  playing  field 
with  the  phone  company,”  O’Brien 
said.  “We’re  very  satisfied.” 

The  state  in  December  approved  the 
Bell  plan  against  the  wishes  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  cable  television  op¬ 
erators.  Negotiations  began  soon  after. 

With  New  Jersey  a  test  case  for  tele¬ 
phone  deregulation,  the  agreement 
was  seen  as  a  partial  victory  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  which  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  lobbying  Congress 
to  ban  phone  companies  from  provid¬ 
ing  information. 


NICHOLAS  CANNISTRARO  JR.  is 
stepping  down  as  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  to  replace  Ray 
Gaulke  as  chief  marketing  officer  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America,  the 
association  announced. 

“There  has  been  no  single  newspaper 
marketing  executive  more  involved  in 
the  industry  reorganization  and  redirec¬ 
tion  of  the  past  few  years,”  NAA  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black  said. 
Cannistraro  “will  be  a  key  player  in  the 
integrated  industrywide  program  to 
strengthen  and  expand  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  and  readership  that  NAA  an¬ 
nounced  last  month.” 

The  Post  said  it  was  not  replacing 
Cannistraro,  54,  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  leaving  advertising  leadership 
with  ad  director  Steve  Hills. 

Cannistraro,  who  left  Bristol-Myers 
Corp.  to  join  the  Post  in  1982  as  vice 
president  of  marketing,  was  a  board 
member  of  the  former  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  International  Newspa- 


Newspaper  Association  of  America 
president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black 
called  the  Jersey  deal  “a  serious  step 
forward  in  addressing  the  risk  of  anti¬ 
competitive  conduct  by  the  Bell  com¬ 
panies”  but  said  it  fails  to  major  issues 
that  should  be  included  in  a  national 
policy. 

NAA  wants  to  prohibit  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  from  electronic  services 
“until  their  entry  into  that  market  no 
longer  presents  a  danger  of  anti-com- 
petitive  conduct”  and  supports  such  a 
bill  now  pending  in  Congres. 

Asked  about  enforcing  the  cross¬ 
subsidization  ban,  O’Brien  said  the 
BRC  could  monitor  the  Bell  subsidiary 
through  “standard  accounting.” 


per  Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives,  and  was  instrumental  in  their 
merger  last  year  to  form  NAA. 

He  will  be  based  in  NAA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Reston,  Va.,  and  will  travel  to 
NAA  advertising  offices  in  New  York, 
where  Gaulke  was  based. 

Gaulke,  like  Black  a  former  Gannett 
Co.  executive,  “has  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  leave”  after  less  than  two 
years,  NAA  said  in  a  release.  He  did  not 
return  phone  calls  to  his  office. 

Gaulke  joined  NAB  in  June  1991  un¬ 
der  Len  Forman,  who  was  NAB  presi¬ 
dent  and  is  now  NAA  chief  operating 
officer. 

“The  newspaper  industry  has  found 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time  in  Ray 
Gaulke,”  Forman  said  at  the  time. 
Gaulke  joined  the  bureau  from  Whittle 
Communications,  where  he  was  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president.  From  1983  to  1989, 
he  was  publisher  of  Gannett’s  USA 
Weekend  and  president  of  Gannett 
Media  Sales.  — George  Garneau 


Cannistraro  named  to  NAA 
marketing  post,  replacing  Gaulke 
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There's  no  place  like  New  England 


. . .  DEVOTED  TO  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  SINCE  1704 

The  American  colonies’  first  newspaper,  the  Boston  nial  governments  to  prosecute  printers  who  published  oppos- 

News-Letter,  published  weekly,  appeared  just  two  years  ing  viewpoints.  Growing  opposition  here  to  British  policies 

after  the  establishment  of  Britain’s  first  newspaper.  The  insured  that  there  would  be  no  scarcity  ofthese,  expressed  in 

main  content  of  the  Boston  paper  was  European  news  many  New  England  newspapers.  Samuel  Adams’  fulmina- 

brought  by  ship  captains,  with  little  local  news.  But  colonial  tions  against  the  1765  Stamp  Act  appeared  in  many  papers 

newspapers  soon  grew  in  number,  influence  and  content.  over  a  variety  of  signatures.  His  writings  were  persuasive  in 

James  Franklin,  Benjamin’s  elder  brother,  estab-  making  the  act  ineffectual  as  a  revenue  source,  and  it  was 

lished  the  New  England  Courant  in  1721.  This  outspoken  repealed  the  following  year. 

newspaper  so  outraged  Boston’s  power  elite  that  James  was  Today,  over  fifty  New  England  newspapers — or  their 
jailed  and,  for  a  time,  the  paper  was  printed  under  Ben  direct  inheritors — have  been  published  for  100  years  or 

Franklin’s  name.  On  emerging  from  jail,  James  moved  his  more,  the  oldest  being  the  Hartford  Courant,  continuously 

press  to  free-thinking  Rhode  Island,  where  he  resumed  print-  published  since  1764.  Together,  they  represent  a  continuing 
ing  in  peace.  bulwark  against  the  misuse  of  power,  and  a  beacon  for  pub- 

The  1735  acquittal  of  John  Peter  Zenger  of  a  libel  lie  enlightenment, 
charge — after  a  year  in  jail — resulted  in  reluctance  by  colo- 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&S)  The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 

Maine  Weekend  Boston  Herald  (M&S)  Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

Sun-Journal  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S)  The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S)  The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Gardner  News  (E)  The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S)  Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  The  Middlesex  News  (E&S)  Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S)  The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

Concord  Monitor  (M)  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M)  The  Patriot  Ledger  (CJuincy)  (E) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S)  Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 

Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


Community 
Involvement 
Is  His  Credo 

Incoming  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  president 
Bill  Hilliard  believes  in  changing  the  system  from  within 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  SOME  CIRCLES,  the  fear  of  even 
appearing  to  be  pushing  a  private 
agenda  leads  many  editors  to  limit 
their  community  involvement  to  little 
more  than  carrying  a  library  card. 

Then  there  is  the  incoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Portland  Oregonian  edi¬ 
tor  Bill  Hilliard. 

Hilliard  has  been  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  Portland  Urban  League, 
the  city’s  NAACP  branch  and  Wil¬ 
lamette  University. 

Right  now  he  chairs  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Portland  branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  working  his  way  through  the 
ASNE  ranks  since  1979,  Hilliard  has 
served  on  or  chaired  nearly  all  the 
committees  in  the  organization  includ¬ 
ing  Literacy,  International  Communi¬ 
cations,  Minorities,  Nominations, 
Credibility,  Human  Resources,  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  and  Membership. 

Hilliard  has  a  simple  explanation  for 
his  civic  involvement. 

“I  think  if  more  people  had  suffered 
the  injustices  in  their  lives  as  some  of 
us  experienced  as  individuals,  they 
would  see  why  you  need  to  work  so 
that  others  do  not  suffer  the  same  in¬ 
justices  you  had  growing  up,”  Hilliard 
said. 

William  Arthur  Hilliard,  the  first 
black  editor  of  the  330,000-circulation 
Oregonian,  was  once  refused  a  delivery 
route  by  the  same  paper  because  of  his 
race. 

As  a  child  during  the  Depression, 
Hilliard  gleaned  very  few  positive  black 
images  from  radio  or  the  newspapers. 

Even  as  a  13 -year-old  in  1940,  how- 


“My  hope  is  there  is  going  to  be  no  need 
for  organizations  based  on  color  and 
ethnic  lines.  I  think  they  were  a 
necessity  at  the  time  to  wake  us  up. 

But  all  people  —  including  the  white 
male  —  need  to  feel  they  are  part  of  the 
newspaper.” 

—  Bill  Hilliard,  incoming  ASNE  president 


ever,  Hilliard  was  linking  multicultural 
diversity  with  newspapers. 

He  and  another  neighborhood  kid 
started  the  Copy  Cat  Gazette  newspa¬ 
per,  selling  the  Ditto  machine  press 
run  of  75  for  a  penny  apiece. 

In  the  Gazette,  Hilliard  could  write 
about  the  achievements  of  African- 
Americans. 

As  he  prepares  to  become  the  first 
black  president  of  ASNE,  Hilliard 
called  for  newspapers  to  reach  out  to 
all  the  potential  Copy  Cat  Gazette 
child  publishers  in  America  today. 

“I  want  to  emphasize  the  need  to 


work  with  younger  people,  especially 
in  the  middle  schools  and  high 
schools,  both  private  and  public,”  he 
said  in  an  interview.  “Let  them  know 
how  to  use  the  newspaper  ...  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  the  multicultural 
society  we  have.” 

Hilliard  gets  out  to  schools  fairly  of¬ 
ten,  always  guiding  classroom  discus¬ 
sions  toward  the  necessity  to  exercise 
the  discipline  and  restraint  required  by 
a  free,  open  and  democratic  society. 

It  is  a  lesson  all  of  America  should 
take  to  heart,  he  says. 

“I’m  concerned  with  the  lack  of  pa¬ 
tience  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our 
citizens  ....  I  believe  we  have  to  go 
back  to  values.  In  exercising  our  liber¬ 
ty  there  is  also  a  need  to  use  some  re¬ 
straint.” 

Patience  is  indeed  in  short  supply  in 
many  quarters  when  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  progress  in  diversifying  the 
newsroom  is  measured. 

Groups  such  as  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Black  Journalists  have  grown 
increasingly  restive  about  diversity, 
contending  that  the  industry’s  warm 
rhetoric  about  assembling  a  newsroom 
that  reflects  the  population  is  belied  by 
the  relatively  glacial  pace  of  actual 
change. 

Hilliard  follows  a  long  line  of  ASNE 
presidents  who  have  declared  diversity 
a  top  priority:  Seymour  Topping,  Burl 
Osborne,  David  Lawrence,  John  Sei- 
genthaler  and  Loren  Ghiglione. 

He  has  transformed  his  own  newspa¬ 
per  to  better  reflect  the  larger  commu¬ 
nity.  Where  Hilliard  was  once  the  only 
black  editor,  sharing  supervisory  slots 
with  just  one  Hispanic  and  one 
woman,  now  the  Oregonian  has  25 
women,  three  blacks  and  a  Native 
American  in  newsroom  management. 
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In  the  name  of  diversity,  Hilliard 
also  decreed  a  controversial  editorial 
change  that  so  far  has  not  been  dupli¬ 
cated  by  any  other  major  paper:  He 
banned  “derogatory”  sports  team 
names  such  as  the  Washington  Red¬ 
skins. 

However,  Hilliard  is  unlikely  to  have 
any  better  news  for  minority  journalists 
than  any  other  ASNE  president. 

“It’s  a  reality:  We  did  not  start  soon 
enough  in  this  country  —  and  it’s  not 
just  in  the  newspaper  industry  —  to 
recognize  all  the  talents  we  were  ignor¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“I  think  it  is  going  to  take  us  into 
the  next  generation  until  we  see  this 
change.  The  white  male  has  had  a  net¬ 
work  of  contacts  for  so  long,”  Hilliard 
said. 

That  is  why  minorities  and  women 
need  to  be  not  only  hired  but  aggres¬ 
sively  promoted  into  management 
slots,  Hilliard  argues. 

He  also  argues  that  journalists 
should  not  let  themselves  become  di¬ 
vided  by  diversity. 

“What  I  fear,”  he  said,  “is  the  impa¬ 
tience  and  anger  —  which  is  there 
with  justification  —  of  the  various 
racial  and  ethnic  journalism  associa¬ 
tions,  Asian-American,  black,  His¬ 
panic,  Native  American.  We  should 
also  be  working  very  closely  to  bring 
about  a  change  so  that  this  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  disruptive  but  empowering. 

“My  hope  is  there  is  going  to  be  no 
need  for  organizations  based  on  color 
and  ethnic  lines.  I  think  they  were  a 
necessity  at  the  time  to  wake  us  up. 
But  all  people  —  including  the  white 
male  —  need  to  feel  they  are  part  of 
the  newspaper,”  Hilliard  said. 

Vancouver  papers 
shed  112  jobs 

SOUTHAM  INC.  SAID  it  will  cut  112 
jobs  at  its  Vancouver  Sun  and  Vancou¬ 
ver  Province  in  British  Columbia. 

The  circulation  department  will  lose 
80  workers,  with  the  rest  coming  from 
the  newsroom  and  management. 

The  layoffs  follow  a  voluntary  staff 
reduction  effort  that  failed  to  reach  the 
savings  required. 

The  cuts  will  save  the  papers,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Southam’s  Pacific  Press,  about 
$4.8  million  a  year  and  will  leave  1,480 
employees. 

Southam  reported  a  $262.8  million 
(Canadian)  loss  last  year. 


American 
Association  for 
the  Advancement 
of  Science- 
Westinghouse 
Science 
Journalism 
Awards 


I 


Since  1947,  the 
American 
Association  for  the 
Advancement  of 
Science  (AAAS), 
through  a  grant 
from  the 
Westinghouse 
Foundation,  has 
honored 
individuals  who 
have  achieved 
excellence  in 
science  writing  in 
large  newspapers, 
small  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  on 
television  and  radio. 


Tin:  winnekS  of  the 

1992  CO.MEETmON: 

Large  Newspapers:  (tie) 

Natalie  Angier,  The  New  York  Times 
Deborah  Blum,  The  Sacramento  Bee 


Small  Newspapers; 

Jim  Kelly,  The  Houston  Press 

Magazines: 

Richard  Preston,  The  New  Yorker 
Radio: 

Larry  Massett,  SOUNDPRINT 
Television: 

Paula  Apsell  and  Thomas  Levenson, 
WGBH/NOVA 


The  1993  contest  year  is  July  1,  1992 
through  June  30,  1993. 

DEADLINE:  All  entries  must  be  postmarked 
by  July  13,  1993. 


For  complete  entry  guidelines,  write  to  AAAS-Westinghouse  Science 
Journalism  Awards,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Room  805-EPl,  1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.G., 
20005;  or  call  202-326-6431 
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‘Where  Are  All 
the  Editors?’ 

Newspapers  are  advised  to  involve  their  editors  in 
telecommunications  systems  or  be  left  behind  by  competitors 


by  M.L.  Stein 

MARK  MATHES,  EXECUTIVE  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner, 
looked  around  the  enormous  room 
filled  with  attendees  at  an  interactive 
media  conference  and  asked:  “Where 
are  all  the  editors?” 

Mathes,  a  panelist  at  the  Newspa¬ 
pers  &  Telecommunications  Opportu¬ 
nities  gathering  in  San  Francisco  was 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  from  classified,  market¬ 
ing  or  promotion. 

“It’s  scary,”  Mathes  commented. 
“Some  of  the  people  best  equipped  to 
target  messages  are  not  on  board.” 

The  reason,  he  continued,  is  that 
“They  haven’t  been  invited  into  the 


tent.  Newspeople  think  it’s  [audiotex]  a 
private  club  for  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Reporters  think  of  it  as  extra 
work.” 

Mathes  advised  newspapers  to  bring 
editors  into  the  telecommunications 
systems  or  “be  left  behind.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  papers  set  clear  guidelines 
on  the  distinction  between  news  and 
advertising  in  terms  of  audiotex. 

This  idea  worked  at  the  Star-Banner 
during  Florida’s  massive  hurricane, 
Mathes  recalled. 

The  paper,  he  said,  quickly  set  up  a 
weather  hot  line  to  help  people  recon¬ 
nect  with  their  families  and  provided 
regular  updates  during  the  next  few 
days. 

The  system  drew  thousands  of 
callers,  according  to  Mathes.  At  the 
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same  time,  he  continued,  the  Miami 
Herald  and  other  Florida  papers  were 
offering  a  similar  service. 

Mathes  noted  that  the  Star-Banner, 
a  New  York  Times  Co.  daily,  volun¬ 
teered  to  be  an  audiotex  test  paper  for 
the  31-newspaper  group  in  1990. 

This  year  the  company  is  installing 
its  twentieth  on-site  voice  system, 
Mathes  reported. 

The  Times  group’s  regional  editors, 
he  pointed  out,  have  come  up  with  tips 
on  personalizing  the  newspapers 
through  bulletin  boards. 

Editors  can  also  contribute  to  audio¬ 
tex  with  fax  polls,  letters  to  the  editor, 
various  opinion  forums  and  breaking 
news  stories,  Mathes  contended. 

Looking  further  ahead,  he  said  that 
newspapers  can  become  still  more  per¬ 


sonalized  by  having  syndicates  furnish 
actual  voice  recordings  of  Dear  Abby 
and  other  top-ranked  columnists. 

Even  stocks  can  be  made  more  per¬ 
sonal,  Mathes  argued.  At  the  Star- 
Banner,  he  said,  three-fourths  of  a  page 
normally  devoted  to  stocks  was  reallo¬ 
cated  to  local  business  and  sports  news. 
The  paper  then  published  an  investor’s 
guide  to  spur  interest  in  its  stock-quote 
hot  line.  The  64-page  guide,  which  is 
available  on  request,  has  conversion 
tables  to  find  the  dialing  numbers  for 
all  publicly  held  stocks,  Mathes  said. 

Advertising  for  the  hot  line  was  sold 
to  financial  houses. 

“On  our  road  to  personalizing  the 
newspaper,  we’re  finding  in  Ocala  that 
audiotex  can  not  only  make  money  but 
save  newsprint,”  Mathes  said. 


Another  of  the  few  editors  present 
agreed  that  the  editorial  department  is 
an  important  element  in  a  viable  au¬ 
diotex  system. 

John  Triplett,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  for  Voice  Information  Services  at 
the  Austin  (Texas)  American-States- 
man,  called  the  newsroom  a  “key  play¬ 
er”  in  putting  local  information  on  the 
system.  “Locally  generated  information 
and  ideas  can  lead  to  the  highest  call 
counts,”  he  said. 

Triplett,  whose  paper  began  Inside 
Line  last  July  and  took  6,000  calls  the 
first  day,  said  that  one  way  to  get  the 
newsroom  involved  is  to  look  for  prob¬ 
lems  that  can  be  solved  for  it. 

“Find  out  who  is  burdened  with 
more  telephone  calls  than  they  can 
handle  and  look  for  a  way  to  to  put  the 
information  on  voice,”  he  recommend¬ 
ed.  “Show  reporters  ways  the  system 
can  help  them  gather  information  and 
sources  for  stories  on  many  different 
topics.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  per¬ 
son  heading  the  audiotex  project 
should  hold  individual  meetings  with 
every  department  to  explain  the  system 
and  why  the  newspaper  is  launching  it, 
Triplett  said.  This  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  for  classified,  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  accounting,  he  added. 

Even  with  all  this,  a  newspaper  can 
expect  problems,  the  speaker  warned. 
He  said  some  users  have  difficulty  us¬ 
ing  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 

“In  the  beginning  you  will  hear  ‘the 
system’s  not  working’  a  bunch  of  times 
when  it  is  just  fine,”  Triplett  said.  “You 
will  have  to  give  many  instructions  on 
how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get  clear 
codes.” 

Since  neither  the  switchboard  nor 
the  newsroom  will  like  fielding  com¬ 
plaints,  the  solution  is  to  set  up  a 
four-digit  code  for  gripes,  questions  or 
problems  so  they  go  into  the  system, 
Triplett  said. 
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“On  our  road  to  personalizing  the  newspaper, 
we’re  finding  in  Ocala  that  audiotex  can  not  only 
make  money  hut  save  newsprint,”  Mathes  said. 


Newspapers  and  strategic  alliances 


“Don’t  make  someone  think  you’re 
adding  to  their  workload,’’  he  said. 

The  American-Statesman’s  Voice  In¬ 
formation  Services  includes  several 
types  of  fax  services  and  a  full-color 
monthly  magazine  for  tourists. 

The  March  15-17  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Kelsey  Group  and 
Editor  &  Publisher.  BEd?? 

Palm  Beach  Post 
offers  phone  service 

THE  PALM  BEACH  Post  in  Florida 
has  begun  selling  information  to  local 
telephone  users  who  simply  press  three 
digits  on  their  touch-tone  phones. 

The  premiere  of  Post  Lines/511  rep¬ 
resents  the  first  non-telephone  com¬ 
pany  commercial  use  of  three-digit  ac¬ 
cess  granted  by  the  Florida  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission,  according  to  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta,  the  Post  par¬ 
ent  company. 

Permission  has  been  given  for  a  two- 
year  test. 

Services  range  from  continuously  up¬ 
dated  news,  weather,  sports  and  stock 
reports  to  fax  delivery  of  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  comic  strips  and  tax  forms. 

Users  are  charged  35^  per  call,  which 
appears  on  regular  monthly  phone 
statements. 


by  M,L.  Stein 

THE  BUZZWORD  AT  a  recent  San 
Francisco  interactive  media  conference 
was  “strategic  alliances,”  which  some 
speakers  regarded  as  the  best  thing  to 
come  along  for  newspapers  since  the 
offset  press. 

Jan  Calvert,  director  of  Voice  Ser¬ 
vices  for  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 
(CPC)  in  San  Francisco,  said  it  suc¬ 


cessfully  hooked  up  with  business  own¬ 
ers  in  the  resort  town  of  Idyllwild  in 
the  Southern  California  mountains  to 
install  a  voice  system  for  tourist  infor¬ 
mation  at  a  weekly  newspaper  the 
company  owns. 

As  a  sweetener,  the  CPC  agreed  to 
use  a  percentage  of  generated  revenues 
to  advertise  the  service  out  of  the  area 
to  attract  more  tourists.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  20-some  inns  and 


resorts  signed  up  for  the  service, 
Calvert  said. 

CPC  also  has  entered  into  a  multi¬ 
member  alliance  with  other  daily  news¬ 
papers,  which  have  free-to-caller  ser¬ 
vices  in  California,  added  the  panelist. 

She  spoke  at  the  fourth  Annual 
Newspaper  &  Telecommunications 
Opportunities:  Voice,  Fax  and  Online 
Services  conference  March  15-17.  The 
event,  which  drew  about  300  newspa¬ 


per  representatives,  vendors  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  specialists,  was  co-sponsored 
by  the  Kelsey  Group  and  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

According  to  Calvert,  the  objectives 
of  the  newspaper  alliance  are  to  “share 
success  and  failure  stories,  and  be  able 
to  sell  advertising  into  each  other’s 
voice  systems.” 


(See  Alliances  on  page  49) 


“There  is  no  company  in  this  country,  or  indeed 
in  the  world,  that  can  be  successful  in  information 
services  without  forming  strategic  alliances.” 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 

That's  why  we're  offering: 

■  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 


■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 


Also  available  for  TV:  a  10-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables, "  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation  , 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 
To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


f  unnci  F'.icts 
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Campus  Journalism 


Student  newspaper 
wins  access  to 
campus  court  records 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  RED  &  BLACK,  student  news¬ 
paper  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  has 
won  access  to  records  and  proceedings 
of  the  university’s  Organization  Court. 

The  Organization  Court,  which  ad¬ 
judicates  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  fraternities  and  sororities  on 
campus,  had  sought  to  prohibit  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  from  gaining  access  to 
the  proceedings  and  records  regarding 
charges  of  hazing  by  two  fraternities. 

The  newspaper  sued,  and  the  trial 
court  allowed  access  to  the  records  but 
not  to  the  proceedings.  The  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  however,  overturned  the 
latter  and  allowed  access  to  both. 

Professional  media  and  journalism 
organizations  did  not  leave  the  Red  & 
Black  to  fight  alone,  filing  a  brief  of 
amici  curiae,  or  friends  of  the  court. 

Joining  in  the  brief  were  the  Student 
Press  Law  Center,  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 


fessional  Journalists,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  the  Associated  Press,  Cable 
News  Network,  the  North  Carolina 
First  Amendment  Foundation,  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  against 
whom  the  suit  was  filed,  argued  that 
the  Organization  Court  records  were 
not  open  to  the  public  because  they 
were  exempted  under  the  Buckley 
Amendment. 


The  Buckley  Amendment,  also 
known  as  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  restricts  the  re¬ 
lease  of  students’  educational  records 
without  their  permission. 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  found 
that  it  had  “serious  questions  whether 
the  Buckley  Amendment  even  applies 
to  the  exemptions  argued  by  the  [re¬ 
gents]  since  the  Buckley  Amendment 
does  not  prohibit  disclosure  of  records. 

“Rather,  as  noted  by  the  trial  court, 
the  Buckley  Amendment  provides  for 
the  withholding  of  federal  funds  for  in¬ 
stitutions  that  have  a  policy  or  practice 
of  permitting  the  release  of  education¬ 
al  records.” 

In  addition,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  the  records 
sought  were  not  “education  records 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Buckley 
Amendment.” 

The  court  pointed  out  that  educa¬ 
tional  records  are  maintained  at  the 


Registrar’s  Office,  while  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  Court  records  are  kept  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Judicial  Programs. 

In  determining  whether  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  also  met  the  test  of  the  state’s 
open  meetings  law,  the  court  used  a 
two-pronged  test:  Is  the  meeting  of  a 
governing  body  or  agency  or  commit¬ 
tee  and  is  official  business  or  policy  dis¬ 
cussed  or  action  taken? 

“It  is  true  that  the  Organization 
Court  does  not  fit  within  the  literal 
language  of  the  [Georgia  Open  Meet¬ 
ings]  Act  in  that  it  is  not  a  committee 


of  any  members  of  the  governing  body, 
i.e.,  the  Board  of  Regents  or  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“Nevertheless,”  the  court  found,  “the 
Organization  Court  stands  in  the  place 
of,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  University  under  the 
Open  Meetings  Act.” 

The  Organization  Court  also  is 
charged  with  taking  disciplinary  action 
against  a  fraternity  or  sorority  it  finds 
guilty  of  violating  university  or  state 
regulations. 

“Simply  put,  having  delegated  offi¬ 
cial  responsibility  and  authority  to  the 
Organization  Court,  the  defendants 
cannot  hide  behind  meetings  at  which 
official  action  is  taken  on  their  behalf, 
and  for  which  they  are  responsible,  by 
contending  that  a  group  of  students, 
none  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  is  taking  that  action. 

“We  are  mindful  that  openness  in 
sensitive  proceedings  is  sometimes  un¬ 
pleasant,  difficult  and  occasionally 
harmful,”  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
noted. 

“Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  this 
state  is  that  the  public’s  business  must 
be  open,  not  only  to  protect  against 
potential  abuse,  but  also  to  maintain 
the  public’s  confidence  in  its  officials.” 

Mark  Goodman,  director  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Law  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  not  only  was  pleased  with  the 
decision  but  also  that  it  was  even 
stronger  than  he  expected. 

The  “apparent  lack  of  difficulty  the 
justices  had  in  reaching  that  decision” 
also  was  encouraging  to  the  SPLC,  he 
said. 

Although  the  court  declined  to  de¬ 
cide  the  issue  on  constitutional 
grounds,  making  it  less  applicable  to 
other  states,  its  precise  definition  of 
what  the  Buckley  Amendment  applies 
to  and  its  making  clear  that  regulation 
cannot  be  used  to  deny  access,  will  be 
useful  nationally,  Goodman  explained. 

In  addition,  the  court  based  its  rul¬ 
ing  in  part  on  the  state’s  open  meetings 
and  records  laws  so,  while  cases  will 
have  to  be  handled  on  a  state-by-state 
basis,  the  Georgia  laws  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  states. 

“Also,  what’s  pretty  key  here  is  that, 
although  this  case  involved  just  the 
student  Organization  Court,  the  deci¬ 
sion  made  it  fairly  clear  that  there 
wasn’t  really  any  reason  that  the  Buck- 
ley  Amendment  could  be  applied  in 


Mark  Goodman,  director  of  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  not  only 
was  pleased  with  the  decision  but  also  that 
it  was  even  stronger  than  he  expected. 
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the  context  of  an  individual  student  ju¬ 
dicial  proceeding  where  there  are  alle¬ 
gations  of  criminal  activity,”  he  added. 

The  involvement  of  professional  me¬ 
dia  organizations,  while  unusual,  was 
helpful,  according  to  Goodman,  who 
noted  that  these  issues  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  professional  journalists  as 
well. 

Further,  Goodman  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  amici  brief  helped  the  stu¬ 
dents  because,  while  unfortunate,  “the 
court  is  less  likely  to  take  seriously  a 
claim  made  by  a  student  newspaper 
than  a  claim  made  by  a  commercial 
news  organization.” 

In  earlier  comments  during  a  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists’  meeting  in 
Virginia,  Goodman  had  predicted  that 
the  fight  for  access  to  campus  judicial 
proceedings  was  next  up,  after  fighting 
the  campus  police  records  issue. 

“For  the  first  battle  on  this  front,  to 
have  a  victory  is  wonderful,”  he  said  of 
the  Georgia  case.  ■EiS’P 

Reuters  helps 
journalism  school 

THE  REUTER  FOUNDATION  and 
Reuters  America  Inc.  are  giving  money 
to  the  University  of  Florida’s  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications. 

The  foundation  has  offered  a  total  of 
$100,000  over  five  years,  matched  in 
the  fifth  year  by  $50,000  from  the  state 
of  Florida,  to  fund  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  aimed  at  Spanish-speaking 
American  and  Latin  American  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  interested  in  television 
news  or  news  graphics. 

Reuters  America  is  providing  the 
school,  located  in  Gainesville,  with 
Reuters  news,  photo  and  graphics  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  appreciative  college  has  named 
one  of  its  five  computer  editing  labs  af¬ 
ter  the  news  agency. 

Special  section 

THE  TIMES-UNION  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
published  an  eight-page  section  on  the 
plight  of  Somalia  in  its  Jan.  24  issue. 

“Somalia:  Land  of  Heartbreak  and 
Hope”  included  stories  by  Dan  Freed¬ 
man,  who  works  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
and  photographs  by  Steve  Jacobs,  a 
TimeS'Union  staff  photographer  who 
spent  more  than  two  weeks  on  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  war-  and  famine-plagued 
East  African  nation. 


Public  meeting  notice 
bill  faces  obstacles 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  it  cost  a  local 
agency  to  post  notices  of  a  public  meet¬ 
ing? 

In  California,  the  issue  poses  a  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle  to  enacting  a  law  that  will 
close  loopholes  in  the  state’s  open 
meetings  act. 

San  Francisco  state  Sen.  Quentin 
Kopp’s  bill  to  tighten  the  open  meetings 
statute  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson 
because  it  carried  a  more  than  $4  mil¬ 
lion  price  tag.  That  is  the  amount  some 
cities,  counties  and  school  boards  sub¬ 
mitted  in  reimbursement  claims  to  the 
state  for  costs  incurred  in  posting  meet¬ 
ing  agendas  during  1991-92. 

Under  California  law,  the  local  agen¬ 
cies  are  entitled  to  such  reimburse¬ 
ment. 

Recently,  however,  the  State  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office  assured  Kopp  that  no 
claims  for  Brown  Act  compliance  will 
be  paid  until  audited. 

The  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition,  which  is  backing  Kopp’s 


measure,  said  it  found  that  in  many  cas¬ 
es  local  governments  were,  in  effect, 
“billing  the  state  for  every  item  of  their 
operations  they  could  conceivably  link 
to  agenda  preparation.” 

According  to  CFAC  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Terry  Francke,  more  than  one 
agency  claimed  the  entire  cost  of  a  sec¬ 
retary’s  salary  “and  then  some.” 

He  cited  the  Berkeley  Unified  School 
District,  with  some  7,000  pupils,  as  ask¬ 
ing  $80,000  for  a  year’s  worth  of  meet¬ 
ing  agendas.  Francke  reported  that  local 
agencies  successfully  lobbied  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  State  Mandates  to  adopt 
guidelines  that  would  enable  them  to  be 
repaid  not  only  for  agenda  posting  but 
agenda  preparation  as  well. 

Pointing  to  the  state’s  financial 
squeeze,  Wilson  frequently  has  stated 
that  he  will  not  sign  Kopp’s  bill  until 
the  cost  problem  is  resolved. 

Francke  said  that  beyond  the  audit, 
the  guidelines  may  well  need  to  be 
reined  in. 
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In  Brief 


Knight-Ridder  approves 
confidentiality  in 
shareholder  voting 

KNIGHT'RIDDER  INC.’S  board  of  directors,  bowing  to 
growing  stockholder  sentiment,  has  approved  confidential 
voting  by  shareholders. 

The  move  precluded  a  vote,  orchestrated  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  to  bring  confidential  balloting  to  a  shareholder 
vote  this  year. 

The  board  unanimously  reversed  its  policy  and  approved 
the  change  in  December,  after  a  vote  at  the  1992  annual 
meeting  failed  but  showed  substantial  shareholder  support  for 
confidential  voting,  according  to  John  C.  Fontaine,  senior 
vice  president  and  general  counsel. 

The  new  policy  means  that  when  shareholders  mail  in 
their  proxy  votes  with  their  names  on  them,  the  inspectors 
who  count  them  are  prohibited  from  divulging  to  manage¬ 
ment  how  individual  shareholders  are  voting — thus  prevent¬ 
ing  management  from  lobbying  shareholders  to  change  their 
votes  before  the  final  tally. 

Exceptions  are  allowed  for  proxy  contests  and  as  required 
by  law. 

“It’s  a  democratic  issue,”  said  Jane  Snow,  the  shareholder. 
Newspaper  Guild  executive  board  member  and  Akron,  Ohio, 
Beacon  Journal  reporter  who  put  the  measure  on  the  ballot. 
“In  our  democratic  society,  we  have  confidentiality  in  voting 
in  elections  so  that  people  can  vote  their  true  feelings  with 
no  pressure.  It  is  important  at  the  corporate  level  that  there 
be  confidential  voting  too.” 

Confidentiality  opponents  say  that  it  inhibits  communica¬ 
tion  between  management  and  shareholders. 

— George  Garneau 

Globe  union  eyes  Guild 

AFTER  TWO  YEARS  without  a  contract,  the  Boston 
Globe’s  in-house  union  is  considering  joining  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  1,100-member  Boston  Globe  Employees  Association 
heard  a  presentation  from  Newspaper  Guild  president 
Charles  Dale  earlier  this  year  and  voted  to  investigate  Guild 
membership.  It  is  also  considering  other  union  affiliations. 

In  what  union  leaders  have  called  the  “most  intensive  as¬ 
sault”  on  the  union  in  its  47  years,  union  members  last  Sep¬ 
tember  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  company’s  “final  offer” 
because  of  differences  over  job  security,  pay,  health  care  and 
other  issues. 

Scripps  exiting  radio 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  wants  to  bid  adieu  to  the  radio  business 
after  more  than  50  years. 

The  Cincinnati-based  media  company  said  it  has  hired 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  &.  Jenrette  to  sell  WVRT-FM  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  KUPL-AM  and  EM  in  Portland,  Ore.;  and 
WMC-AM  and  FM  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Scripps  said  the  radio  stations,  while  profitable,  produced 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

3/23/93 

3/16/93 

3/24/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.00 

12.125 

10.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

39.125 

39.125 

36.125 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

514.00 

525.50 

425.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.50 

23.625 

22.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.00 

32.50 

32.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.125 

52.625 

45.375 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.50 

57.75 

58.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.25 

31.25 

27.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

22.50 

22.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.00 

20.125 

20.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

36.00 

35.50 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

31.00 

30.00 

31.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  19.75 

19.25 

15.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

36.00 

38.50 

25.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.875 

29.00 

24.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.625 

33.75 

35.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.00 

56.25 

45.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

240.00 

240.25 

233.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/23/93 

3/16/93 

3/24/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

11.625 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.00 

10.00 

12.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

17.625 

17.75 

13.125 

Reuters  (c) 

61.75 

61.50 

59.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.50 

13.875 

18.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.625 

14.375 

16.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

13.625 

16.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.00 

24.00 

23.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.80 

3.82 

3.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

42.00 

42.125 

27.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  Si  Company  Inc. 


only  about  1%,  or  $12.5  million,  of  the  company’s  revenue, 
compared  with  20%  from  broadcast  television,  20%  from  ca¬ 
ble  and  59%  from  newspaper  publishing. 

Spokesman  Rich  Boehne  said  the  divestiture  was  part  of  a 
strategy  begun  in  the  1980s  to  focus  on  core  businesses. 

Times  Co.  taps  judge 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  has  named  to  its  14-member 
board  of  directors  Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham  Jr.,  65,  who 
retired  March  5  from  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  senior  circuit  judge. 
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Detroit  News  cited 
for  minor  infractions 

MICHIGAN  WORKPLACE  regulators 
cited  the  Detroit  News  for  two  viola¬ 
tions,  neither  of  them  related  to  the  er¬ 
gonomic  conditions  that  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  complained  about. 

Editor  and  publisher  Robert  Giles 
said  the  Michigan  Division  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Health  issued  citations  for  failing 
to  report  two  employees’  work-related 
injuries  properly  and  failing  to  inform 
photo  staffers  about  chemicals  they 
work  with. 

Giles  said  the  state  found  “no  major 
problems”  on  ergonomic  issues,  but  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  paper  train  em¬ 
ployees  about  avoiding  repetitive  in¬ 
juries  and  that  it  buy  adjustable  chairs 
and  tables  for  computer  users. 

Last  year,  the  Newspaper  Guild  local 
(E&P,  Feb.  13,  P.  20)  complained  to 
state  health  authorities  that  the  News 
and  Detroit  Free  Press  were  operating 
an  unsafe  workplace.  By  failing  to  pro¬ 


vide  adjustable  tables  and  chairs,  the 
papers  subjected  reporters,  editors  and 
other  computer  operators  to  debilitat¬ 
ing  repetitive  strain  injuries  such  as  ten¬ 
donitis  and  carpal  tunnel  syndrome. 

In  a  letter,  Giles  said  the  newspapers 
hired  a  consultant  in  1991  to  evaluate 
office  furniture  and  then  provided  anti¬ 
glare  filters  for  all  computer  terminals 
and  offered  footrests,  wristrests  and 
headsets  on  request.  It  also  hired  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor  to  train  computer  users 
on  safety  and  issued  cards  explaining 
how  to  avoid  repetitive  injuries,  also 
known  as  cumulative  trauma  disorder. 

— George  Garneau 

Weekly  groups  merge 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  Co. 
Inc.,  the  suburban  Boston  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group,  is  merging  its  Norfolk 
Newspaper  Co.  into  its  recently-ac¬ 
quired  TAB  Communications  Inc. 

The  combination  will  create  “a  com¬ 
bined  readership  of  over  425,000  in  24 


communities,”  the  company  said. 

TAB,  based  in  Newton,  Mass.,  covers 
14  communities.  Norfolk’s  four  weeklies 
serve  11  towns. 

The  merger  involved  no  layoffs. 

Kathryn  M.  O’Shea,  formerly  Nor¬ 
folk  president  and  publisher,  was  named 
publisher  and  CEO  of  the  merged 
operation. 

Publisher  honored 

PAM  McAllister  Johnson,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.Y.)  Journal,  will  be  honored  in  May 
with  a  Distinguished  Alumni  Award 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Johnson,  who  also  has  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Capital  Times  in 
Madison,  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  broadcast  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  graduated  from  UW  in  1967.  She 
also  received  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  university  and  taught  journalism 
there. 
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Tony  Franklin 


Rene  Emily  DuBose 


Wayne  Snow 


Wayne  Snow,  special  advertising  Wada  previously  worked  on  the  pa- 
projects  director  of  the  Florida  Times-  per’s  metro  and  suburban  staffs. 

Union  in  Jacksonville,  has  joined  the  Claudia  Luther,  who  has  been  a 
St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record  as  advertis-  Times  reporter,  assistant  city  editor 
ing  manager.  and  political  and  editorial  writer,  was 

Earlier,  Snow  worked  for  the  Miami  named  feature  projects  editor. 

Herald.  Earlier,  Luther  was  with  the  Aurora 

(111.)  BeacoU'News  and,  in  California, 
Marlin  Baron,  assistant  managing  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  the  Fullerton 
editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  with  Daily  News  Tribune  and  the  Los  Ange- 
responsibility  for  the  Times  Poll  and  les  Evening  Citizen  News. 
the  daily  Column  One  feature,  has  Tony  Franklin,  an  attorney  and 
been  named  editor  of  the  paper’s  Or-  management  consultant  who  has 
ange  County  edition.  He  retains  the  ti-  worked  in  employee  relations  for  Uno- 
tle  of  assistant  managing  editor  for  the  cal,  Getty  Oil  and  Continental  Air- 
Times.  lines,  joined  the  Times  as  director  of 

Baron  has  worked  on  the  paper’s  employee  relations, 
business  staff  in  Los  Angeles  and  New 

York  and  was  a  state  bureau  reporter  Ren6  Emily  DuBose,  human  re- 
and  business  writer  at  the  Miami  Her-  sources  director  for  the  World  Wres- 
ald.  tling  Federation  and  earlier  associate 

Karen  Wada,  assistant  managing  director  of  staff  and  development  at 
editor  responsible  for  the  editorial  de-  Columbia  Pictures,  now  Sony  Enter- 
partment’s  hiring  and  development  di-  tainment,  has  been  appointed  vice 
vision,  assumed  oversight  of  the  Times  president  of  human  resources  with 
Poll  and  Column  One,  and  no  longer  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  in 
supervises  the  View  section.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Bob  Lloyd,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  shared  departments  at  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Herald-Journal,  Post-Standard  and 
Herald  American,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald-Journal  and  Herald  American. 

Charles  Hickey,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  Post-Standard,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lloyd  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  shared  departments  at  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Mike  Hirsch,  youth  editor  of  the 
Herald-Journal  and  Herald  American, 
now  is  assistant  city  editor. 

Tom  Fester,  a  special  projects  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Post-Standard,  be¬ 
comes  projects  editor. 

Thomas  "Skip"  Chappelle,  a  for¬ 
mer  basketball  coach  at  the  University 
of  Maine  and  director  of  the  Black 
Bear  Athletics  Education  Fund,  has 
been  named  director  of  community  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily 
News. 


Thomas  DeFeo,  managing  editor  of 
the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun,  has  joined 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver 
as  graphics  editor. 

DeFeo  has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  for  graphics  and  photo  director 
at  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  and  graphics  director  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer.  He  worked  for  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,  the  National  Observer,  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal. 

Don  Brichia,  Massachusetts  State 
House  bureau  chief  for  Ottaway  News 
Service,  has  joined  the  public  relations 
firm  Zoulas  Communications. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Arm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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K*nn«th  L.  Campbell,  news  editor 
for  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  in 
California,  has  moved  to  the  SacrU' 
mento  Bee,  where  he  will  coordinate 
the  paper’s  new  fax  service,  BeeFax. 

David  Commons,  senior  account  ex' 
ecutive  at  the  Citrus  County  Chroni' 
cle,  Inverness,  Fla.,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Roane  Newspapers 
in  Tennessee. 

Southern  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Hous¬ 
ton  has  made  the  following  executive 
appointments. 

Marshall  Slinnoll,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Portales  (N.M.)  News- 
Tribune,  was  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  SNl  and  becomes  publisher 
emeritus  and  special  projects  coordina¬ 
tor  in  Portales. 

Lon4  Boasloy,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Moore  County  News-Press  of 
Dumas,  Texas,  succeeds  Stinnett  as  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  News-Tri¬ 
bune. 

Mika  Coggins,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Fort  Payne  (Ala.)  Times-Jour- 
nal,  becomes  editor  and  publisher  in 
Dumas. 

Janlo  Haltor,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Angleton  (Texas)  Times,  moves 
to  the  Times-Journal. 

Kon  Wilson,  publisher  of  the 
Madisonville  (Texas)  Meteor  and  Times, 
succeeds  Halter  in  Angleton. 

John  Nocita,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor/graphics  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  named  creative  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  art. 

Previously,  Nocita  was  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Dai¬ 
ly  News. 

Carol  Kornor-Odgis,  director  of 
marketing  and  research  at  the  Sunday 
supplement  USA  Weekend,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  new 
business  development. 

Earlier,  Kerner-Odgis  was  a  senior 
marketing  research  analyst  with  Fami¬ 
ly  Weekly,  a  CBS  Inc.  product,  and 
manager  of  marketing  and  research  for 
all  the  company’s  publications. 

Loo  Plorl,  director  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Pro¬ 
gress,  has  joined  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama  Journal 
as  vice  president  and  director  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Pieri  has  been  advertising  director  at 
the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  and  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Herald. 


Cindy  Elliott,  formerly  major  accounts 
manager  and  retail  ad  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
now  is  classified/national  manager. 

Carolyn  L.  Callison,  formerly  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  city  editor  of  the  school’s 
Columbia  Missourian,  has  joined  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- Ameri¬ 
can  as  city  editor. 

Robort  W.  Eickhoff,  formerly  metro 
circulation  director,  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  national  sales  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel. 

He  succeeds  Arthur  Farbor,  who 
resigned. 

John  Stanton,  who  has  been  interim 
editor  of  the  McClatchy  News  Service, 
now  is  executive  news  editor. 

Stanton  had  worked  as  a  reporter 
with  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

Patricia  Burnott,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Out¬ 
look,  has  been  promoted  to  executive 
editor  and  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

Burnett  has  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Costa  Mesa,  Pasadena,  Ridgecrest 
and  San  Francisco,  in  California,  and 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Skip  Rimor,  who  has  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  city  editor  at 
the  Outlook,  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Rimer  previously  worked  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Oakhurst  and  Ventura,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Roy  Howitt,  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  now  is 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Previously,  Hewitt  served  as  deputy 


sports  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  and  a  general  news  editor  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Slovon  A.  Bravor,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  Portland  (Maine) 
Newspapers,  the  Post-Tribune  in  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  the  Center  Daily  Times  of 
State  College,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
with  additional  responsibility  for  the 
paper’s  Shopper’s  Guide  publications  in 
Everett,  Pa. 

Nicholas  B.  Tairo,  deputy  interna¬ 
tional  editor  in  New  York  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named  bureau 
chief  in  Jerusalem,  succeeding  Marcus 
Eliason,  who  moves  to  Hong  Kong  as 
news  editor. 

Tatro  previously  was  bureau  chief  for 
Israel  and  Teheran,  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  in  Beirut,  news  editor 
in  Cairo  and  served  in  the  Miami  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  AP.  He  also  worked  at  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  and  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

Eliason  has  worked  in  Tel  Aviv,  Paris 
and  London  for  the  AP  and  earlier  was 
with  the  Jerusalem  Post. 

Mark  Frits,  East  Berlin  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  AP,  was  named  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Abidjan,  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Fritz  has  served  in  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  New  York  for  the 
wire  service. 

Stovon  Bakor,  circulation  director  of 
the  Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  director. 

Baker  has  also  served  as  circulation 
director  at  the  Norman,  Okla.,  Tran¬ 
script. 

Laura  Swoop,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  creative  services  and  earlier  a 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  News, 
succeeds  Baker  as  circulation  director. 
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S.K  Examiner  execs 
sued  over  altercation 
between  editor,  PR  man 

Consultant  to  the  mayor  says  editor 
threw  him  down,  broke  his  ankle 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  political 
consultant  has  sued  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  publisher  William  R.  Hearst  III, 
his  executive  editor  and  the  Hearst 
Corp.  for  injuries  he  allegedly  suffered 
during  an  encounter  in  the  paper’s  of¬ 
fices. 

Clinton  Reilly,  46,  who  is  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mayor  Frank  Jordan’s  chief  politi¬ 
cal  adviser,  charges  in  the  suit  that 
during  a  meeting  with  Hearst  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Phil  Bronstein,  42, 
Bronstein  threw  him  to  the  floor  so  vi¬ 
olently  that  he  suffered  a  compound 


fracture  of  the  left  ankle  which  re¬ 
quired  surgery  and  three  days  of  hospi¬ 
talization. 

Reilly’s  complaint  for  unspecified 
damages  accuses  the  defendants  of  as¬ 
sault,  battery,  intentional  infliction  of 
emotional  distress,  negligence  and 
“premises  liability.” 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  Bronstein, 
enraged  by  Reilly’s  reputed  criticism  of 
Examiner  City  Hall  coverage  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  with  Hearst,  assigned  a 
reporter  to  do  a  hit  piece  on  the  con¬ 
sultant. 

Phone  calls  to  Bronstein  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Examiner’s  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Hearst  said  he  could  not  com¬ 
ment  because  of  the  lawsuit. 


Before  the  suit  was  filed,  an  Examin¬ 
er  story,  in  which  Bronstein  was  quot¬ 
ed,  gave  a  different  version  of  the  alter¬ 
cation,  although  both  sides  agree  a 
physical  exchange  between  Bronstein 
and  Reilly  did  take  place. 

In  the  complaint  filed  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  attorney  Fred  Furth,  Reilly  says 
that  in  early  February  he  was  invited  to 
the  Examiner  by  editorial  page  editor 
James  A.  Finefrock  to  discuss  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  plans  to  build  a  new  baseball  sta¬ 
dium  in  the  city.  The  same  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complaint,  Reilly  was 
requested  by  a  Hearst  aide  to  meet 
with  the  editor-publisher  to  discuss 


ideas  for  improving  the  Examiner’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  possible  development 
by  Reilly  of  a  new  direct  mail  market¬ 
ing  campaign  for  the  paper. 

In  preparation  for  the  session  with 
Hearst,  the  suit  states,  the  publisher 
sent  him  a  package  of  “highly  confi¬ 
dential  Examiner  business  informa¬ 
tion,”  including  its  current  direct  mail 
marketing  program. 

After  meeting  with  Finefrock  and 
other  editorial  board  members,  Reilly 
says  he  was  called  into  Hearst’s  office 
for  a  private,  three-hour  conference  in 
which  Hearst  said  he  wanted  to  inten¬ 
sify  coverage  of  city  government  to 
make  the  Examiner  “the  Ross  Perot  of 
newspapers.” 


At  Hearst’s  request,  the  complaint 
goes  on,  Reilly  critiqued  the  Examin¬ 
er’s  “existing  strategy”  and  circulation 
efforts,  prompting  Hearst  to  suggest 
that  he  become  a  paid  consultant  to 
the  newspaper. 

It  is  believed,  the  complaint  sets 
forth,  that  Hearst  relayed  Reilly’s  “pri¬ 
vate”  comments  about  the  newspaper 
to  Bronstein,  who  directed  reporter 
Scott  Winokur  “to  attempt  to  create  a 
fictitious,  highly  critical  story  .  .  .  that 
would  portray  Mr.  Reilly  in  a  false  and 
negative  manner.” 

Reilly  avers  he  subsequently  learned 
that  Winokur  contacted  a  number  of 
Reilly’s  friends  and  business  acquain¬ 
tances,  asking  them  to  “confirm  or 
comment  upon  a  number  of  false  state¬ 
ments,”  including  an  allegation  that 
Reilly  had  stolen  money  from  clients. 

When  Reilly  complained  to  Hearst 
about  Winokur’s  alleged  activity, 
Hearst  said  he  would  stop  the  story 
and  also  would  defer  plans  to  hire  Reil¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  complaint. 

Winokur  referred  questions  to  Ex¬ 
aminer  spokeswoman  Cynthia  Myers, 
who  said  no  one  on  the  newspaper 
would  discuss  the  suit. 

The  fight  between  Reilly  and  Bron¬ 
stein  occurred  at  a  Feb.  26  meeting  in 
an  Examiner  conference  room.  Reilly 
contends  he  was  asked  to  come  to  the 
paper,  but  Myers  said  Reilly  requested 
the  meeting. 

The  complaint  states  that  after 
Hearst  said  he  was  glad  that  differ¬ 
ences  between  Reilly  and  Bronstein 
were  being  aired,  Reilly  began  talking 
about  an  incident  in  the  Examiner’s 
coverage  of  the  1987  mayoral  race, 
which  was  before  Bronstein  became 
executive  editor. 

Neither  Bronstein  nor  any  current 
Examiner  reporter  was  mentioned, 
Reilly  asserts. 

Bronstein,  the  suit  relates,  became 
“visibly  agitated  .  .  .  jumped  from  his 
chair”  and,  “loudly  cursing  in  obscene 
language,”  ran  toward  Reilly  and  at¬ 
tacked  him. 

Among  other  things,  the  complaint 
states,  Bronstein  “falsely”  accused 
Reilly  of  calling  one  of  his  reporters  a 
“slut.” 

It  adds  that  throughout  the  episode 
Hearst  did  nothing  to  stop  or  calm 
Bronstein. 

Reilly,  who  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
in  an  ambulance,  says  Bronstein  left 


“He  [Reilly]  stood  up  and  removed  his  coat. 
We  were  in  each  other’s  faces.  You  know  how 
wrestlers  grab  each  other,  kind  of  move 
around  the  room.  We  both  sort  of  lost 
our  balance  and  fell  down.” 
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San  Jose  daily  vows  to  fight 
ruling  in  trademark  case 


the  room  after  the  incident  without 
apologizing  or  offering  assistance. 

In  the  Examiner  story  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  suit,  Bronstein  conceded 
that  the  meeting  became  heated.  He 
described  the  fray  this  way:  “He  [Reil¬ 
ly]  stood  up  and  removed  his  coat.  We 
were  in  each  other’s  faces.  You  know 
how  wrestlers  grab  each  other,  kind  of 
move  around  the  room.  We  both  sort 
of  lost  our  balance  and  fell  down.” 

Bronstein  also  commented:  “Clint 
and  I  are  two  people  who  are  very  pas¬ 
sionate  about  what  we  do  for  a  living.” 

The  suit  asks  for  general  damages, 
exemplary  and  punitive  damages,  med¬ 
ical  expenses  and  legal  costs.  BEOT 

Libel  suit  dismissal 
upheld  by 

Minn,  appeals  court 

A  TRIAL  COURT’S  dismissal  of  the 
city  administrator’s  libel  lawsuit  against 
the  Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virginia, 
Minn.,  was  upheld  by  the  Minnesota 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A  three-judge  panel  in  St.  Paul 
unanimously  ruled  against  City  Admin¬ 
istrator  Nick  Dragisich,  who  sued  the 
paper  in  November  1991. 

Dragisich  claimed  he  had  been  de¬ 
famed  in  news  stories,  editorials,  letters 
to  the  editor  and  advertisements. 

The  lawsuit  centered  on  his  claims 
that  the  newspaper  said  he  decided  to 
cut  city  funds  for  the  Virginia  Area  De¬ 
velopment  Association,  had  exceeded 
allowable  cash  advances,  and  tried  to 
end  publication  of  council  minutes. 

St.  Louis  County  District  Judge 
Donovan  Frank  dismissed  the  lawsuit 
in  July.  Writing  for  the  Appeals  Court 
panel.  Judge  Doris  Huspeni  said  the  de¬ 
cision  helps  protect  First  Amendment 
rights.  — AP 

Judge  rules  fetus 
display  is 
free  expression 

A  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  City  Court  judge 
has  ruled  that  an  anti-abortion  minister 
who  displayed  a  dead  fetus  to  pro-abor¬ 
tion  protesters  was  exercising  his  rights 
to  free  expression. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Schenck,  34,  was 
acquitted  March  9  of  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  for  allegedly  “creating  a  physically 
offensive  condition”  by  showing  a  fetus 
at  a  demonstration  last  April  21. 


But  alternative  weekly  says 
it  is  a  victory  for  small  papers 

by  M.L.  Stein 

IN  A  CASE  that  pits  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  against  a  local  alterna¬ 
tive  newspaper,  the  U.S.  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  that  the 
name  of  a  newspaper  feature  has  trade¬ 
mark  law  protection. 

The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  Metro  in  its  antitrust  action 
against  the  Mercury  News  over  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  use  of  the  word  “eye”  in  a  weekly 
tabloid. 

The  court  said  a  Metro  column, 
“Public  Eye,”  is  entitled  to  federal 
trademark  law  protection,  thus  revers¬ 


ing  a  district  court  ruling  for  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

However,  the  long-running  legal 
battle  is  not  over.  The  circuit  court  re¬ 
manded  the  case  to  the  lower  court  for 
a  ruling  on  Metro’s  motion  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Mercury  News  from  using  “eye”  in  its 
publication. 

Metro  introduced  “Public  Eye”  in 
1985  as  a  political  gossip  column.  In 
1991,  the  Mercury  News  discontinued 
its  Weekend  section  and  replaced  it 
with  the  weekly  tabloid  “eye,”  which  is 
mainly  devoted  to  entertainment 
items.  Metro  promptly  sued  over  the 
Mercury  News'  use  of  the  word  “eye” 
as  a  trademark  infringement. 

The  alternative  tabloid’s  complaint 
said  its  readers  were  picking  up  “eye” 
from  newsracks,  believing  it  was  Metro. 

The  district  court  denied  Metro’s  re¬ 
quest  for  the  injunction,  deciding  that 
the  name  of  a  column  within  a  paper 
did  not  constitute  a  trademark  under 
the  Lanham  trademark  act. 

However,  the  circuit  court  noted 
that  titles  of  newspaper  and  magazine 


columns  have  been  registered  by  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  It 
also  drew  on  a  1982  case  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  Batman  comic  book  won 
a  suit  against  a  bookstore  chain  that 
sold  comic  books  and  operated  under 
the  name  Batcave,  which  also  was  the 
name  of  a  column  in  the  Batman  book. 

Mercury  News  editor  Bob  Ingle 
vowed  that  the  newspaper  will  contin¬ 
ue  the  battle. 

“The  case  is  still  alive,”  he  told  E&P. 
He  charged  Metro  with  engaging  in  a 
“public  relations  war”  over  a  “ludi¬ 
crous”  issue. 

“If  this  decision  stands,  you’ve  got 


chaos  in  the  newspaper  business,”  he 
said.  “Our  paper  is  the  Mercury  News. 
Does  this  mean  we  can  stop  any  other 
newspaper  from  using  the  word 
‘news’  ?” 

Ingle  accused  Metro  of  filing  the  an¬ 
titrust  suit  as  an  attempt  to  “intimidate 
us.” 

Metro  editor  Dan  Pulcrano  took  a 
different  view:  “All  across  the  country, 
daily  newspapers  are  trying  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  independent  weekly  press 
with  clone  publications.  At  least  now 
they  will  have  to  be  a  little  more  origi¬ 
nal.”  BE^P 

Charges  dropped  in 
assault  of  tv  reporter 

A  SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.,  judge  dis¬ 
missed  attempted  murder  charges 
against  three  drifters  accused  along 
with  two  others  in  the  beating  and  rob¬ 
bery  of  ABC  News  correspondent  Gary 
Shepard  in  his  home. 

Superior  Court  Judge  James  Albracht 
ruled  there  was  not  enough  evidence. 


“If  this  decision  stands,  youVe  got  chaos  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Our  paper  is  the  Mercury 
News.  Does  this  mean  we  can  stop  any  other 
newspaper  from  using  the  word  ‘news7” 
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High  Court  lets 
libel  award  stand 
against  newspaper 

THE  US.  SUPREME  Court  let  stand  a 
$375,000  libel  award  that  a  prominent 
West  Virginia  lawyer  won  from  a 
Charleston  newspaper. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  re¬ 
jected  arguments  March  1  that  the 
award  violated  the  Charleston  Gazette’s 
free  press  rights  because  an  editorial 
that  was  the  subject  of  the  lawsuit  was 
never  proven  to  be  substantially  false. 

Ray  Hinerman,  a  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Bar’s 
board  of  governors  and  a  municipal 
judge  in  Weirton,  W.Va.,  sued  the 
Gazette  in  1984  over  a  May  20,  1983, 
editorial  the  newspaper  published. 

Hinerman  said,  ‘Tm  just  delighted  to 
hear  that  [the  legal  case]  may  be  at  an 
end.”  He  called  the  editorial  “totally 
false  and  uncalled  for.” 

Gazette  publisher  Craig  Selby  de¬ 
clined  to  comment. 

The  case  focused  on  an  editorial 
that  suggested  that  the  state  bar  ethics 
committee  look  at  Hinerman’s  work 
for  a  disabled  coal  miner  who  success¬ 
fully  sought  worker’s  compensation 
benefits. 

The  disabled  coal  miner,  Sam  Levin, 
who  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Russia  in  1975  and  moved  to 
Wheeling  in  1977,  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  while  working  in  the  mines. 

Hinerman,  initially  the  United  Mine 
Workers  lawyer  who  represented  Levin 
free  of  charge,  was  replaced  by  another 
lawyer  while  Levin  was  contesting  the 
size  of  the  miner’s  benefits  award. 

Levin  subsequently  retained  Hiner¬ 
man  as  his  lawyer  and  agreed  to  pay 
him  a  contingency  fee  of  20%  of  all 
compensation  awarded  to  him  for  the 
first  four  years  he  received  benefits. 

After  a  one-day  hearing.  Levin  won 
his  appeal  and  was  awarded  back  bene¬ 
fits  of  $19,782.38  and  future  benefits  of 
$1,162.38  per  month  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Hinerman  sued  Levin  after  the  dis¬ 
abled  miner  refused  to  pay  the  contin¬ 
gency  fee  of  $12,088.  A  state  judge  or¬ 
dered  Levin  to  pay  Hinerman  that 
amount  and  allowed  Hinerman  to  seize 
100%  of  Levin’s  benefits  until  the 
$12,088  was  paid. 

The  Gazette’s  editorial  said  Hiner¬ 


man  was  allowed  “to  seize  100%”  of 
Levin’s  benefits  but  did  not  mention 
that  the  attachment  of  Levin’s  benefits 
would  last  only  until  Hinerman’s  bill 
was  paid. 

The  editorial  described  the  case  as 
one  in  which  “a  sick  immigrant  miner 
.  .  .  won  disability  payments  but  his 
lawyer  took  every  penny”  and  said  the 
matter  “implies  that  another  helpless 
client  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer.” 

In  that  libel  suit,  a  state  jury  awarded 
Hinerman  $75,000  in  compensatory 
damages  and  $300,000  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  The  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  award  last  July  by  a  3-2  vote. 

—  AP 

Newspapers  sue 
to  obtain  list 

TWO  RHODE  ISLAND  newspapers, 
the  Newport  Daily  News  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin,  are  suing  the 
Portsmouth  School  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  names  of  28  teach¬ 
ers  issued  layoffs. 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  committee 
violated  the  Open  Records  Law  by  not 
releasing  the  names  of  the  teachers. 

Daily  News  editor  David  B.  Offer 
said  he  feared  that  the  committee’s  ac¬ 
tion  may  become  the  general  pattern 
statewide  on  other  matters  involving 
public  records.  In  past  years,  the  teach¬ 
ers’  names  were  released. 

“We  have  joined  with  the  Newport 
Daily  News  because  we  feel  access  to 
public  records  of  this  kind  is  an  issue  vi¬ 
tal  to  the  public  interest,”  said  James  V. 
Wyman,  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  executive 
editor. 

School  committee  members,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  union  officials  agreed  with 
the  decision  not  to  release  the  names, 
saying  the  teachers’  privacy  outweighs 
the  public’s  need  to  know.  — AP 

Newspaper  sues 
to  overturn 
government  vote 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  filed  a 
lawsuit  asking  a  court  to  throw  out  un¬ 
recorded  votes  taken  by  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  state  budget  legislation. 


The  Star’s  suit  claimed  Democratic- 
controlled  House  officials  violated  state 
laws  and  the  Indiana  Constitution  by 
not  recording  the  votes  and  by  not 
making  them  available  to  the  public. 

“The  action  is  an  attempt  to  require 
the  Indiana  House  to  record  its  votes  so 
that  the  citizens  of  Indiana  can  know 
how  their  representatives  voted,”  said 
Star  managing  editor  Frank  Caperton. 

The  lawsuit  named  as  defendant  Bet¬ 
ty  Masariu,  the  principal  clerk  of  the 
House.  The  plaintiffs  are  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc.,  the  company  that 
owns  and  publishes  the  Star  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News;  reporter  Nancy  Wink- 
ley,  and  editor/writer  William  Theobald. 

The  legal  challenge  stemmed  from 
House  action  Feb.  19  when  34  Republi¬ 
can  amendments  to  the  $13  billion  bud¬ 
get  were  defeated.  The  members’  votes 
were  displayed  on  an  electronic  tally 
board  in  the  House  chamber,  but  not 
recorded.  — AP 

Appeals  court 
rejects  lawsuit 
by  weekly  paper 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  has  re¬ 
jected  a  lawsuit  by  a  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  weekly  newspaper  that  accused 
the  city’s  two  daily  newspapers  of  trying 
to  monopolize  the  market. 

News  Weekly  Systems  Inc.,  which  be¬ 
gan  publishing  a  weekly  Chattanooga 
newspaper  in  December  1986,  accused 
the  Chattanooga  Times  and  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News-Free  Press  of  violating  a 
federal  antitrust  law. 

The  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  upheld  U.S.  District  Judge  James 
Jarvis’  ruling  in  favor  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Appeals  Judges  James  Ryan,  Eugene 
Siler  and  Pierce  Lively  said  News  Week¬ 
ly  Systems  did  not  support  its  claims, 
thus  making  the  lawsuit  frivolous. 

The  judges  ordered  Jarvis  to  conduct 
a  hearing  to  make  News  Weekly  Sys¬ 
tems  pay  double  the  defendants’  court 
costs  as  punishment. 

The  Times  and  News-Free  Press 
have  been  published  since  1980  under 
a  joint  operating  agreement  which 
eliminated  commercial  competition 
between  the  newspapers.  Their  editor¬ 
ial  and  news  operations  remain  inde¬ 
pendent.  — AP 
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Retrial  continues 
for  man  accused 
of  slaying  reporter 

A  FORMER  ARIZONA  governor  de¬ 
nied  that  he  warned  a  co-worker  of 
newsman  Don  Bolles  that  Bolles  should 
back  off  reporting  about  a  businessman 
who  later  allegedly  ordered  the  re¬ 
porter’s  slaying. 

Former  Gov.  Raul  Castro  was  called 
as  a  prosecution  witness  in  the  murder 
retrial  of  Max  Dunlap,  one  of  two  men 
accused  in  the  1976  car-bomb  slaying  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  reporter. 

Castro  denied  that  he  delivered  the 
warning  to  then-columnist  Bernie 
Wynn  that  Bolles  should  stay  away  from 
reporting  about  liquor  magnate  Kemper 
Marley. 

“We  believe  Kemper  Marley  was  ulti¬ 
mately  behind  this  killing,”  said  prose¬ 
cutor  Fred  Newton. 

Dunlap  is  on  trial  in  Maricopa  Coun¬ 
ty  Superior  Court  on  charges  of  first- 
degree  murder.  The  prosecution  alleges 
he  paid  $7,800  to  have  Bolles  killed  be¬ 
cause  his  reporting  had  embarrassed 
Marley,  a  longtime  friend  and  business 
associate. 


Some  of  Bolles’  stories  led  to  Marley’s 
resignation  from  the  state  Racing  Com¬ 
mission  six  months  before  Bolles  was 
killed. 

Marley,  who  died  of  cancer  in  1990, 
was  never  charged  and  denied  any 
wrongdoing. 

Bolles  died  June  13,  1976,  11  days  af¬ 
ter  dynamite  ripped  apart  his  car  in  a 
hotel  parking  lot. 

Dunlap  and  James  Robison  were 
convicted  in  the  1977  trial  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  but  the  convictions 
were  overturned  by  the  Arizona  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  1980.  Robison  faces  a 
retrial.  — AP 


reporter  Daniel  R.  Biddle  over  refer¬ 
ences  to  him  in  a  1983  three-part  series 
“Above  the  Law,”  which  examined  the 
conduct  of  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

He  sued  again  when  the  original  se¬ 
ries  was  reprinted  in  tabloid  form  a  year 
later.  The  reprint  was  made  available  to 
journalism  schools  and  newspapers, 
lawyers,  judges  and  other  interested 
parties  attending  an  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  1984. 

The  complaints  were  consolidated  in 
a  single  suit.  The  state  Supreme  Court 
appointed  Lavelle  to  preside  over  the 
case  to  guarantee  impartiality. 

After  a  seven-week  trial  in  1990,  the 
jury  found  McDermott  had  not  been  li¬ 
beled  by  the  original  publication  in  the 
newspaper,  but  it  awarded  him  $3  mil¬ 
lion  in  compensatory  damages  and  $3 
million  in  punitive  damages  for  the 
same  material  issued  in  the  reprint. 

Lavelle  noted  that  the  texts  of  the 
two  publications  were  identical.  The 
only  change,  he  said,  was  that  the  re¬ 
print  included  two  cartoons,  part  of  an 
editorial  and  a  new  introduction. 

However,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  introduction  merely  restated  what 
had  been  written  in  the  first  one,  some¬ 
times  in  differing  form  or  order.  — AP 


New  trial  ordered 
in  libel  case 


THE  JUDGE  WHO  presided  over  the 
late  state  Supreme  Court  Justice  James 
T.  McDermott’s  $6  million  libel  case 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  or¬ 
dered  a  new  trial. 

Carbon  County  Judge  John  P.  Lavelle 
granted  one  motion  from  the  defense 
and  one  from  the  plaintiffs. 

McDermott  sued  the  newspaper  and 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Black  Jeurnalists:  The  NABJ  Sto¬ 
ry.  Wayne  Dawkins  (August  Press, 
P.O.  Box  802,  Sicklerville,  N.J.  08081) 
198  pages,  $12.95. 

One  sign  of  an  organization  coming 
of  age  is  the  occasion  of  the  publishing 
of  a  book  of  its  history.  Here  is  a  first 
history  of  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  which  is  looking  to 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  1995. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  kind  of 
annotated  diary  of  the  start-up  and 
first  decades  of  the  group,  the  author 
devotes  a  third  of  the  book  to  inter¬ 
view  sketches  of  42  of  the  44  founders. 

Dawkins  begins  with  a  brief  over¬ 
view  of  developments  in  the  civil  rights 
scene  in  the  twentieth  century.  While 
noting  the  significant  role  of  the  news 
media  in  the  civil  rights  revolution,  he 
observes  that  “as  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  surged,  much  of  the  black  press 
declined.”  Many  top  journalists  jumped 
ship,  he  says,  to  “break  the  color  line  at 
daily  newspapers.”  Young  black  jour¬ 
nalists,  too,  were  looking  to  work  in 
mainstream  media. 

However,  there  were  issues  to  be 
met.  Blacks  were  given  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  assignments.  The  pressuring  of 
New  York  Times  correspondent  Earl 
Caldwell  by  a  grand  jury  to  make  avail¬ 
able  his  notes  on  the  Black  Panthers 
during  the  Nixon  years  was  perceived 
as  a  looming  threat  to  all  black  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Dawkins  sums  up  the  frustration  of 
the  black  journalist  working  in  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  white  media:  “For  many 
blacks,  their  attempts  to  cover  black 
Americans  with  more  depth  and 
breadth  than  just  riot  or  crime  report¬ 
ing  were  dismissed  by  whites  as  advo¬ 


cacy  reporting.  Their  perspective  was 
mostly  ignored.  Black  journalists, 
many  of  them  politicized  because  of 
constant  exposure  to  racism  and  big¬ 
otry,  found  the  journalistic  doctrine  of 
objectivity  a  farce.” 

The  fledgling  new  group,  launched 
at  a  planning  meeting  in  December 
1975  in  Washington,  addressed  these 
issues  and  later  many  more  in  its  sub¬ 
sequent  conventions  and  workshops. 

Chuck  Stone,  columnist  at  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  at  the  time, 
was  elected  first  president.  The  book 
sorts  through  some  of  the  organizing 
debates,  such  as  how  long  should  the 
NABJ  president  serve. 

Among  the  founders  was  Mai  John¬ 
son,  White  House  correspondent  for 
Cox  Broadcasting.  She  helped  to  set 
up  an  early  NABJ  conference  with 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  a  move  which 
was  met  with  mixed  reviews  but  served, 
along  with  other  developments,  to  “le¬ 
gitimize”  the  organization  in  the  public 
eye. 

Dawkins  is  an  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  at  the  Courier-Post,  Cam¬ 
den-Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  and  a  former 
NABJ  officer. 

The  Credibility  Factor:  Putting 
Ethics  to  Work  in  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Lee  W.  Baker.  (Business  One 
Irwin,  1818  Ridge  Rd.,  Homewood,  Ill. 
60430)  319  pages,  $34.95. 

Everyone  wants  credibility,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant  Lee  Baker  seeks 
to  point  the  way  to  the  primrose  path 
of  credibility  through  a  wide  discussion 
of  ethics.  He  promises  hope  for  all 
communication  types  from  the  PR  of¬ 
ficer  to  the  news  media  person. 


He  puts  it  in  a  nutshell  in  his  pref¬ 
ace:  “The  basic  message  of  this  book 
is  that  ethics  are  the  foundation  for 
achieving  credibility.  You  find  here 
such  words  as  moral  values,  standards 
of  conduct,  and  individual  consci¬ 
ence.  These  can  be  translated  into 
doing  what’s  right,  being  fair,  honest, 
open,  and  careful  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest.” 

A  premise  is  that  nobody  likes  a  liar 
or  a  faker;  so  in  the  long  run  being  up¬ 
front  and  telling  the  truth  pays  off, 
whether  you  are  a  PR  officer  dealing 
with  an  oil  spill  or  whether  you  are  an 
editor  or  reporter  toying  with  the  idea 
of  using  deception  to  get  a  story. 

The  book  offers  a  useful  compendi¬ 
um  of  celebrated  ethical  dilemmas  in 
the  communication  business,  with  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  the  matters  should  have 
been  handled  ethically  and,  in  cases  of 
disasters  accomplished,  how  to  get  out 
of  the  pickle  jar. 

Cases  involving  presidential  par¬ 
dons,  implant  controversies,  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  the  military,  savings  and  loans. 
Red  Cross,  etc.,  are  here. 

Thorniest  of  questions  tackled  by 
Baker  is:  When  you  disagree  ethically 
with  a  decision  of  the  boss,  what  do 
you  do?  How  far  do  you  go  before  you 
quit? 

The  discussion  ranges  from  using 
negotiating  techniques  with  the  boss 
to  considering  the  value  of  a  compro¬ 
mise  in  some  situations.  Baker  quotes  a 
former  president  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America,  “It  is  far 
more  righteous  to  convert  a  sinner,  or 
even  sensitize  one,  than  to  avoid  them 
as  impure.” 

On  the  same  problem  he  quotes  the 
various  rationalizations  that  can  come 
up,  and  he  offers  a  simple  test  concern¬ 
ing  how  much  to  compromise.  “That 
test:  How  would  you  like  an  account  of 
what  you’re  planning  to  be  published 
in  tomorrow’s  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  on  the  front  page  of  your  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper?” 

In  a  later  chapter  he  takes  up  “the 
more  subtle  forms  of  unethical  con¬ 
duct”  beyond  not  telling  the  truth. 
Among  these  animals  are  manipula¬ 
tion,  influence  peddling,  deceit  and 
subterfuge,  and  some  forms  of  bribery. 

Baker,  a  former  reporter  and  editor 
for  UPI,  is  principal  of  Lee  Baker  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  public  relations  counseling 
firm. 
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Owner^p  Qianges 


NEWS  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
the  publisher  of  New  York  City  area 
weeklies,  has  acquired  Bronx  Press 
Review  from  the  Garfinkle  family. 

The  price  “in  the  $300,000  range,” 
according  to  News  Communications 
controller  Robert  Berkowitz,  includes  a 
two-story  commercial  building  at  1924 
Cross  Bronx  Expressway. 

News  Communications  named  An¬ 
drew  Wolf,  a  former  New  York  City  hu¬ 
man  rights  commissioner,  as  the  new 
publisher. 

The  deal  gives  News  Communica¬ 
tions  four  weeklies  in  the  city. 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  has  purchased  two  Orange 
County  weeklies,  the  Buena  Park 
News  and  the  Cypress/LaPalma 
News,  from  City  Communication 
Corp. 

The  publications  will  be  combined 
into  one  paper  to  be  called  the  Buena 
Park  News,  which  will  serve  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Buena  Park,  Cypress  and 
La  Palma. 

The  papers  will  be  operated  by  Free¬ 
dom’s  subsidiary.  Golden  West  Publish¬ 
ing,  which  publishes  19  weeklies  in  the 
county  under  two  divisions.  North 
County  News  and  South  County  News. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.  complet¬ 
ed  the  sale  of  the  5,500-circulation 
Rucord-Argus  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  to 
the  newspaper’s  publisher,  Robert  N. 
Bracey,  and  to  a  bail  underwriting 
company.  Bail  USA. 

It  returns  local  ownership  to  the 
newspaper  for  the  first  time  since  1975, 
when  Toronto-based  Thomson  bought 
the  paper  from  the  Frampton  family. 

Bracey  continues  as  publisher  and 
also  assumes  the  titles  of  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Harvey  Childs, 
president  and  CEO  of  Bail  USA,  and 
Cheryl  Burns,  executive  vice  president 
of  Bail  USA,  will  serve  as  vice  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  newspaper. 

Thomas  Newspapers  Corp.  of  Toronto 
completed  the  sale  of  three  Minnesota 
daily  newspapers,  the  Austin  Daily 
Herald,  the  Albert  Lea  Tribune 
and  the  Dally  Jeurnal  of  Fergus 
Falls,  to  subsidiaries  of  Boone  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Arthur  and  Rita  Eilene  Dwelley  have 
sold  the  weekly  Tenino  (Wasb.}  In¬ 


dependent  and  the  Sun  News,  also 
in  Tenino,  to  Franklin  DeVaul  Jr.,  and 
his  wife,  Judith. 

The  Independent  has  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,075  and  the  Sun  News  has  a 
free  circulation  of  1,800. 

The  DeVauls  also  publish  the  Morton 
(Wash.)  Journal,  a  paid  3,000-circula¬ 
tion  weekly,  and  The  Guide  and  Classi' 
fied  in  Centralia-Chehalis,  Wash. 

Gauger  Media  Service  in  Raymond, 
Wash.,  represented  the  sellers. 

The  weekly  Bryan  County  Times  of 

Pembroke,  Ga.,  has  been  acquired 
from  Marion  and  Mary  Exley  by  John 
and  Anne  Butler. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Troy,  Ala., 
media  brokerage  firm,  was  the  broker 
representing  the  sellers. 

The  1,700-circulation  Rogue  River 
(Wash.)  Press  has  been  sold  by 
Clarence  and  Joanne  Zaitz  to  Tom  and 
Cat  Maudlin. 

The  Maudlins  most  recently  worked 
for  Tri-County  Newspapers  based  in 
Willows,  Calif. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services, 


Vancouver,  Wash.,  represented  the 
sellers. 

Don  and  Elinor  Beman  of  Philadelphia 
have  acquired  the  Canby  (Minn.) 
News  from  Elois  Bohn. 

Don  Beman  was  formerly  state  edi¬ 
tor  for  Associated  Press  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Elinor  Beman  was  a  free-lance 
public  relations  person. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  was  broker. 

The  Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel,  a 

16,000-circulation  daily,  has  been  sold 
by  Ruth  and  James  Ewing  to  a  nephew, 
Thomas  Ewing,  a  partner  in  a  New 
York  City  law  firm. 

The  3,250  paid  circulation  Weimar 
(Texas)  Mercury,  which  had  been 
edited  and  published  by  the  Yoder  fam¬ 
ily  since  1913,  has  been  purchased  by 
Bruce  and  Lynda  Beal  of  San  Antonio. 
Bruce  Beal  had  been  employed  for  22 
years  by  the  San  Antonio  Light,  which 
recently  closed. 

Richenbacher  Media  Co.  served  as 
broker  for  the  transaction. 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Some  newspapers 
oppose  redefining 
of  metro  areas 


Say  combining  outskirt  market 
with  big-city  demographics  will 
cost  them  national  ad  dollars 

by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget’s  redefining  on  Dec. 
28  of  metropolitan  areas  based  on  1990 
Census  data  may  have  a  profound  im¬ 
pact  on  some  newspapers  and  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  they  are  able  to  get. 

The  federal  government  uses  Con¬ 
solidated  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(CMSA),  Principal  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  Area  (PMSA)  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Statistical  Area  (MSA)  designa¬ 
tions  as  the  basic  geographical  units  for 
gathering  data  such  as  labor  costs  and 
family  income.  Those  data  are  used  by 


data 


City  and  Newark  and  Long  Island, 
N.Y.’s  Nassau-Suffolk.  This  creates  a 
CMSA  that  includes  approximately  17 
million  people,  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  Texas’  population. 

“Combining  all  of  those  markets 
into  one  Newark/New  York  market  has 
many  negative  effects,”  said  John  Kim¬ 
ball,  advertising  director  of  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.  “Being 
lumped  into  one  group  makes  everyone 
but  New  York  disappear.  .  .  .  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  now  so  huge  that  it  is  unwieldy 
to  deal  with  from  a  marketing  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  standpoint.” 

Ed  Efchak,  the  Record’s  planning 


“Being  lumped  into  one  group  makes  everyone  but 
New  York  disappear.  .  .  .  The  market  is  now  so 
huge  that  it  is  unwieldy  to  deal  with  from  a 
marketing  and  governmental  standpoint.” 


advertisers  and  their  ad  agencies  to 
buy  newspaper  advertising  and  by  the 
federal  government  to  decide  how 
money  is  distributed  for  grants  and 
programs  such  as  Medicare,  food 
stamps  and  housing. 

Some  newspapers  are  worried  that 
demographic  information  now  broken 
out  for  their  market  area  will  be 
skewed  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  larg¬ 
er  metro  market. 

For  instance,  the  new  definition  of 
the  New  York  area  CMSA  includes  for¬ 
mer  PMSAs  that  used  to  stand  alone 
—  for  example,  the  New  Jersey  areas  of 
Bergen-Passaic,  Middlesex-Somerset- 
Hunterdon,  Monmouth-Ocean,  Jersey 


and  research  manager,  believes  that 
the  New  York  situation  is  “a  pretty 
good  example  of  what  could  happen  to 
a  market”  when  metro  areas  are  re¬ 
aligned. 

All  the  metros  that  have  become 
part  of  the  New  York  CMSA  would 
suffer  from  the  change,  he  said. 

As  a  market,  the  two  counties  of 
Bergen  and  Passaic  are  “pretty  compa¬ 
rable  to  Portland  or  Indianapolis.  If 
one  is  looking  at  a  market  of  14  million 
adults,  you  lose  the  detail.  One  million 
gets  lost  in  14  million,”  Efchak  said. 

The  newspaper  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  establishing  Bergen- 
Passaic  as  a  quality  market,  a  status 


which  would  blur  under  the  new 
CMSA,  he  said. 

“If  you’re  buying  the  top  20  markets, 
an  advertiser  may  not  feel  it  has  to  buy 
us  because  you  don’t  see  the  detail,” 
Efchak  said. 

The  Record  has  contacted  both 
House  and  Senate  representatives  to 
appeal  to  the  OMB  to  reverse  its  deci¬ 
sion. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  have 
also  raised  objections  to  the  new 
CMSA  and  so  far  have  been  successful 
in  lobbying  to  retain  independent  sta¬ 
tus.  All  five  Long  Island  members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well 
as  county  executives  and  the  area’s 
largest  business  group,  the  Long  Island 
Association,  strongly  objected  to  the 
OMB’s  decision.  Rep.  Gary  L.  Acker¬ 
man  (D-N.Y.)  said  on  Feb.  4  that  an 
unnamed  top  official  in  the  OMB  had 
promised  him  that  the  two  counties 
would  return  to  their  previous  status  as 
a  PMSA. 

Ed  Farrell,  research  manager  for 
Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y.,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  was  relieved  to  hear  Nassau/Suf¬ 
folk  would  be  retaining  its  indepen¬ 
dent  status.  The  proposed  New  York 
area  CMSA  would  leave  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  “a  very  dire  position,”  he  said. 

“It  would  hamstring  us.  A  lot  of  the 
data  we  use  would  be  difficult  to  get. 
Some  data,  such  as  on  retail  and  auto 
sales,  would  simply  disappear,”  he  said. 
And,  Farrell  added,  it  would  be  infor¬ 
mation  the  newspaper  could  not  gath¬ 
er  on  its  own. 

Similarly  in  New  England,  the 
Boston-Brockton-Nashua  CMSA  now 
includes  eight  nearby  former  MSAs  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  Connecticut:  Salem-Gloucester- 
Mass.;  Fitchburg-Leominister-Mass.; 
New  Bedford-Mass.;  Worcester-Mass.; 
Manchester-N.H.;  Portsmouth-Dover- 
Rochester-N.H.;  Lawrence-Haverhill- 
Mass.;  and  Lowell-Mass. 

The  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
is  working  with  representatives  to 
change  the  ruling.  The  Union  Leader’s 
William  Taylor  is  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  data  for  his  area. 

“That  information  is  primary  for  us 
to  prepare  our  sales  presentations. 
Without  it,  we  lose  the  opportunity  to 
define  ourselves  as  a  market,  separate 
and  distinct,”  said  Taylor. 

The  media  in  a  market  may  lose  or 
benefit  from  the  OMB’s  adjustments. 
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depending  on  how  the  market  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  advertisers,  said  Steve  Sarai- 
ta  of  sales  representative  firm  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker. 

A  former  MSA  such  as  Lowell, 
Mass.,  for  example,  lost  its  indepen¬ 
dent  market  status  and  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  Boston.  That  may  cost  it 
some  revenue  from  advertisers  that  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  marketing  plans  because  it 
was  an  MSA  with  unique  attributes. 
Then  again,  it  may  mean  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  buying  deep  into  the  top  25 
markets  may  consider  using  the  Lowell 
Sun  because  it  is  now  considered  part 
of  a  larger  Boston  market,  Saraita  said. 

Some  newspapers  see  the  changes  as 
beneficial.  The  new  Washington-Balti- 
more,  D.C.-Md.-Va.-W.Va.  CMSA  rais¬ 
es  that  combined  market  to  the  fourth 
largest.  Baltimore  was  previously  the 
17th  largest  market. 

Mike  Schultz,  Baltimore  Sun  re¬ 
search  and  communications  manager, 
said  the  new  status  also  gives  the  area 
“terrific  demographics.  They  were  good 
before,  but  now  they  are  marvelous.” 

The  Sun  may  now  catch  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  national  advertisers  that 
overlooked  the  paper  before,  he  said. 

From  a  marketing  standpoint,  the 
more  dominant  city  or  county  in  a 
CMSA  has  less  to  lose  from  the  new 
definitions. 

In  the  new  CMSA  of  Sacramento- 
Yolo,  Calif.,  Ronald  Olsen,  research 
and  marketing  manager  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  said  that  “nothing  has 
changed  [for  the  Bee]  but  the  smaller 
market  newspapers  in  Yolo  County, 
like  the  Woodland  Daily  Democrat, 
may  be  on  the  list  to  be  considered  by 
advertisers  who  before  would  have 
bought  just  Sacramento.” 

However,  ad  director  Neill  Rabon  of 
the  Daily  Democrat  disagrees. 


“We  are  not  benefited  by  the  chan¬ 
ges.  We  are  a  separate  market  but  now 
corporate  ad  offices  see  us  as  part  of 
Sacramento.  It  takes  away  our  indepen¬ 
dent  status. ...  1  would  prefer  to  remain 
an  independent  market,”  said  Rabon. 

It  will  now  be  harder  to  get  market¬ 
ing  information  for  Yolo  County  since 
the  data  will  be  lumped  in  with  Sacra¬ 
mento’s,  he  believes.  Rabon  is  unaware 
of  any  objections  presented  by  the 
Daily  Democrat  to  the  OMB  about  the 
ruling. 

Advertisers  that  base  their  market¬ 
ing  strategies  on  the  television  defini¬ 
tions  known  as  Areas  of  Dominant  In¬ 
fluence  (ADI)  will  probably  not 
change  how  they  approach  buying 
markets.  Those  advertisers  that  target 
metro  areas,  especially  those  now  con¬ 
centrating  on  target  marketing,  may 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  data  for 
smaller  areas,  said  Joseph  E.  Maschio, 
senior  vice  president/marketing  direc¬ 
tor  at  Newspapers  First,  a  national  ad 
sales  representative  firm. 

Scarborough  Research  Corp.,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  is  conforming  to  all  1993 
OMB  definitions  and  has  converted  to 
the  new  definitions  of  CMSAs  and 
PMSAs,  said  president  Tom  Holbein. 

“We’re  preserving  the  old  definitions 
as  well  so  that  our  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers  can  do  trending,”  he  said. 

Most  of  the  Scarborough  data  are 
based  on  ZIP  code  level  information 
provided  by  its  sister  company,  Clari¬ 
tas,  Alexandria,  Va.,  so  the  company’s 
method  of  gathering  research  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  new  definitions,  he 
said. 

All  Scarborough  reports  start  with 
the  ADI  definitions  of  a  market,  and 
then  the  company  breaks  the  market 
down  into  smaller  segments  as  needed 
by  its  clients,  said  Holbein. 


However,  newspapers  should  be 
concerned  about  the  merging  of  MSA- 
level  government  data  into  CMSA 
data  for  unemployment  statistics,  cost 
of  living  indexes,  new  housing  starts, 
migration  of  residents,  traffic  counts 
for  major  freeways  and  new  utility 
hookups.  All  of  these  are  indicators  of 
an  area’s  growth  that  marketers  use  to 
persuade  advertisers  of  a  metro’s  worth 
as  a  market. 

Here  is  what  was  redefined.  Two 
new  consolidated  metropolitan  statis¬ 
tical  areas  (CMSA)  were  created: 
Washington-Baltimore,  D.C.-Md.-Va.- 
W.Va.,  and  Sacramento-Yolo,  Calif. 

Sixteen  Primary  Metropolitan  Statis¬ 
tical  Areas  (PMSA)  were  created: 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  Yolo,  Calif.;  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colo.;  New  Haven-Meriden, 
Conn.;  Washington,  D.C.;  Kankakee, 
III.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hagerstown,  Md.; 
Flint,  Mich.;  Atlantic-Cape  May,  N.J.; 
Trenton,  N.J.;  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.; 
Salem,  Ore.;  Bremerton,  Wash.;  Olym¬ 
pia,  Wash.;  Arecibo,  P.R. 

Nine  new  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (MSA)  have  been  created: 
Barnstable-Yarmouth,  Mass.;  Dover, 
Del.;  Goldsboro,  N.C.;  Greenville, 
N.C.;  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.;  Punta  Gor- 
da,  Fla.;  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.;  San  Luis 
Obispo-Atascadero-Paso  Robles, 
Calif.;  and  Sumter,  S.C. 

Governments  in  two  cities.  New 
York  City  and  Boston,  wanting  to  hold 
on  to  their  identities  as  independent 
markets,  have  directed  arguments 
through  state  representatives  to  the 
OMB  to  reconsider  its  actions.  The 
deadline  for  objections  to  the  Dec.  28 
list  was  March  20.  The  OMB  has 
agreed  to  hold  off  on  a  final  ruling  un¬ 
til  June  so  that  those  objections  can 
be  considered,  according  to  an  OMB 
official.  BE^P 


Defining  CMSA,  PMSA  and  MSA 


THE  OFFICE  OF  Management  and 
Budget  has  a  three-tiered  system  of 
metropolitan  area  definitions:  the 
Consolidated  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (CMSA),  the  Primary  Metropol¬ 
itan  Statistical  Area  (PMSA)  and  the 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA). 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  the  general  concept 
of  an  MSA  is  “a  large  population  nu¬ 
cleus,  together  with  adjacent  commu¬ 
nities  having  a  high  degree  of  social 
and  economic  integration  with  that 
nucleus.” 


Usually  an  MSA  comprises  a  sizable 
city  with  its  suburbs  and  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  at  least  100,000.  MSAs  consist 
of  entire  counties  and  generally  include 
some  rural  population  as  well  as  the 
central  city  and  suburbs.  Many  MSAs 
have  two  or  more  central  cities. 

New  England  is  the  exception,  where 
cities  and  towns  make  up  MSAs  in¬ 
stead  of  counties  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  county  governments. 

Some  of  the  largest  metropolitan  ar¬ 
eas  are  designated  as  a  whole  as  CM¬ 
SAs  and  are  subdivided  into  PMSAs. 


For  example,  the  Philadelphia-Wilm- 
ington-Atlantic  City  CMSA  contains 
the  PMSAs  of  Atlantic-Cape  May, 
N.J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.-Vineland-Mil- 
Iville-Bridgeton,  N.J.,  and  Wilming- 
ton-Newark,  Del.-Md. 

An  MSA  always  stands  alone,  but  a 
CMSA  always  contains  several  PM¬ 
SAs.  An  MSA  with  a  population  of 
more  than  a  million  may  qualify  for 
designation  as  a  PMSA  if  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  at  least  one  other  PMSA 
to  form  a  CMSA. 

—  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 
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Bill  to  reduce 
deductibility  of 
tobacco  ads  introduced 


by  Debra  Qersh 

LEGISLATION  THAT  WOULD  cut 
in  half  the  deductibility  of  tobacco  ad¬ 
vertising,  marketing  and  promotion 
has  been  reintroduced  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Spearheaded  by  Sen.  Tom  Harkin 
(D-Iowa)  —  and  co-sponsored  by 
Sens.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.),  Jeff  Binga- 
man  (D-N.M.)  and  Frank  Lautenberg 
(D-N.J.)  —  the  proposal  is  similar  to  a 
failed  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  intro¬ 
duced  last  fall,  which  would  have  re¬ 
duced  the  deductibility  to  80%.  Tobac¬ 
co  companies  currently  deduct  100% 
of  their  advertising,  marketing  and 
promotion  expenditures. 

According  to  Harkin,  the  amend¬ 
ment  “will  cut  in  half  the  taxpayer  sub¬ 
sidy  of  tobacco  promotion  and  will  use 
40%  of  the  resulting  revenues  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  program  of  counter-advertis¬ 


ing  aimed  at  lowering  the  incidence  of 
smoking,  especially  among  children, 
women  and  minorities.” 

Reducing  the  deductibility,  Harkin 
said  in  his  prepared  remarks,  would 
raise  $1.9  billion  over  the  next  five 
years,  with  $764  million  going  to 
counter-advertising. 

At  a  Washington,  D.C.,  press  con¬ 
ference  announcing  the  amendment, 
Harkin  also  took  aim  at  what  he  called 
“the  most  egregious  tobacco  marketing 
scheme  the  American  taxpayers  are 
subsidizing,”  the  smokers’  clubs,  which 
offer  merchandising  incentives  in  ex¬ 
change  for  proof-of-purchase  seals  or 
other  coupons  from  cigarette  packag¬ 
ing. 

“These  campaigns  are  outrageous  . . . 
and  you  and  I  are  helping  to  foot  the 
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bill  because  it’s  all  tax  deductible,” 
Harkin  charged. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  legislation  is 
vehemently  opposed  by  a  number  of 
advertising  and  media  groups. 

The  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  views  the  legislation 
not  as  an  attack  on  smoking  but  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“This  is  not  about  tobacco,  it  is 
about  the  right  to  advertise,”  said  AAF 
president  Wally  Snyder  in  a  prepared 
statement.  “Tobacco  companies,  or  the 
makers  of  any  other  unpopular  prod¬ 
uct,  have  the  same  constitutional  right 
to  truthfully  advertise  a  legal  product.” 

In  addition,  Snyder  warned  that  this 
type  of  legislation  could  be  the  precur¬ 
sor  for  future  laws  targeting  products 
the  government  decides  are  unhealthy 
or  that  it  does  not  like. 

“Alcohol  or  so-called  junk  food 
could  be  next,”  he  warned,  noting  that 


AAF  members  will  be  asked  to  lobby 
against  the  legislation. 

“This  proposal  has  our  membership 
very  concerned,  particularly  the  small 
business  people  —  not  because  they  do 
a  lot  of  tobacco  advertising,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  worried  about  how  this 
could  affect  them  down  the  road,”  Sny¬ 
der  added.  BEOT 

Simmons  president 

ANNA  FOUNTAS  HAS  been  named 
president  of  Simmons  Syndicated  Stud¬ 
ies.  Prior  to  joining  Simmons,  Fountas 
had  been  associated  with  Arbitron  for 
seven  years  as  vice  president,  sales  and 
marketing,  directing  eight  offices  na¬ 
tionwide. 


Electronic  classified 
firm  adds  clients 

NORTHAMERICAN  CLASSIFACTS, 
a  Denver-based  company  working  to  set 
up  a  telephone-based  newspaper  coop¬ 
erative  of  electronic  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  20  more  newspapers  interested 
in  climbing  aboard. 

This  would  bring  the  number  of 
newspapers  participating  to  37  (E&P, 
Nov.  14,  P.  31;  Aug.  15,  P.  10). 

Among  those  newcomers  with  re¬ 
cently  signed  contracts  are  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News,  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  the  Charleston  (S.C)  Post  and 
Courier,  the  Virginian-Pilot/Ledger-Star 
and  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier IPr ess. 

Thirteen  more  have  given  letters  of 
intent  promising  to  support  the  nation¬ 
al  database:  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Arizorui  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette,  the 
(Portland)  Oregonian,  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patri' 
ot'News,  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post, 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World'News,  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald,  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American  Statesman, 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  & 
Chronicle/Times- Union  and  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Review  Joumal/Sun. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  both  have  contracts  un¬ 
der  review. 

The  company  is  projecting  a  start-up 
sometime  in  the  second  quarter. 

Store  coupons  favored 
over  mail-in  refunds 

CONSUMERS  WOULD  RATHER  use 
a  coupon  worth  $1  than  send  in  a  re¬ 
fund  worth  $2,  according  to  a  recent 
study  conducted  by  NCH  Promotional 
Services,  Chicago. 

The  national  telephone  survey  of 
1,000  adults  indicated  that  83%  of  con¬ 
sumers  would  rather  clip  and  use  a 
coupon  than  mail  in  a  refund  for  twice 
the  value. 

Fewer  than  half  (40.4%)  of  con¬ 
sumers  surveyed  had  taken  the  time  to 
mail  in  a  refund  over  the  past  year.  This 
compares  with  more  than  70%  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  regularly  use  coupons.  Six 
in  10  consumers  said  they  intended  to 
send  in  refunds  but  forgot.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  consumers  agreed  that  it  was 
just  too  much  of  a  hassle. 


Not  surprisingly,  the  legislation  is  vehemently 
opposed  by  a  number  of  advertising 
and  media  groups. 
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Storm 

Continued  from  page  13 

the  most  calls  the  paper  had  ever  han¬ 
dled,  he  said,  beating  the  previous 
record  of  13,000  calls. 

“We  have  pockets  where  we  have  not 
delivered  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday 
yet,”  Huguley  related  on  March  15. 
Some  of  the  hard-to-reach  areas  were 
rural,  he  said,  but  there  were  neighbor¬ 
hoods  right  in  Fulton  County  that  were 
hard  to  get  to  because  of  the  hills. 

Most  subscribers  who  did  not  get 
their  Sunday  paper  received  it  either 
with  their  Monday  edition  or  soon 
thereafter,  he  said.  “1  don’t  think  there 
will  be  many  people — except  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  areas — who  will  not  get  their  pa¬ 
pers”  by  Monday. 

It  was  also  a  pain  getting  copies  of 
the  Journal-Constitution  to  distribution 
points,  Huguley  added.  In  some  cases, 
when  drivers  had  arrived  at  stores  with 
bundles  of  newspapers  to  drop  off,  the 
outlets  had  been  closed  because  of  the 
snow. 

“It’s  difficult,”  he  said.  “Our  people 
know  how  to  cope  with  it.  It’s  not  that 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  [with 
this  kind  of  weather],  but  we  have  a 
pretty  good  plan  of  action  here.  We  re¬ 
ally  have  an  obligation  to  get  our  papers 
out,  and  to  make  sure  there  is  a  good 
supply.” 

Huguley  expected  the  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution’s  normal  Sunday  circulation  of 
just  over  700,000  to  be  off  considerably 
for  March  14  because  of  single-copy  dis¬ 
tribution  problems  (one-third  of  total 
Sunday  circulation  is  single-copy),  but 
he  hoped  that  by  Monday  rack  and 
newsstand  sales  would  recover. 

Despite  the  crummy  weather,  the 
Washington  Post  had  a  good  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ted  Lutz,  business  manager 
and  vice  president  for  circulation. 

Roughly  95%  of  the  Post’s  single-copy 
editions  are  sold  in  grocery  and  conve¬ 
nience  stores,  and  “we  did  pretty  well  in 
a  lot  of  those  places,”  he  related. 

Some  of  the  area’s  more  remote 
neighborhoods  may  not  have  received 
their  Sunday  paper  at  the  normal  time. 
Lutz  said.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  approx¬ 
imately  80%  of  the  paper’s  subscription 
and  single-copy  copies — 900,000  copies 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area — 
had  been  delivered;  another  10%  to 
15%  was  delivered  Monday. 

“Distributors  were  able  to  get  to  the 
plants  to  pick  up  the  papers,  and  they 
got  back  out  to  their  areas  all  right,”  but 
some  of  the  carriers  had  “trouble  get¬ 
ting  out  to  meet  their  distributors  or  ac¬ 
tually  handling  the  route,”  he  said. 


The  Big  (Frozen)  Apple 
New  Yorkers  are  used  to  harsh  win¬ 
ters,  hazardous  driving  conditions  (not 
always  related  to  weather)  and  other 
adversities.  They  have  been  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  mythic  resilience  at  times  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  often  laughing  in  the  face  of 
calamity. 

One  would  assume  they  would  blink 
nary  an  eye  at  such  an  affront  by  Moth¬ 
er  Nature,  but  this  storm  managed  to 
turn  even  Manhattan  into  a  ghost  town 
on  a  Saturday  night. 

Restaurants  that  normally  have  a 
wait  were  either  empty  or  closed.  City 
streets  usually  packed  with  traffic  and 
weekend  shoppers  were  solid  white  and 
desolate.  Of  course,  supermarkets  were 
busy,  but  even  some  of  them  were  dark. 

On  a  typical  Saturday  evening,  the 
city’s  newsstands  and  markets  are 
crammed  with  stacks  upon  stacks  of  the 
massive  Sunday  New  York  Times.  But 
March  13 — and  even  on  Sunday — 
many  outlets  were  not  open.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  Times  was  harder  to  find 
than  usual. 

According  to  spokeswoman  Nancy 
Neilsen,  trucks  were  prepared  to  make 
their  deliveries  but,  in  some  cases,  when 
drivers  went  to  drop  off  their  bundles, 
nobody  was  there  to  receive  them. 

Some  Sunday  subscribers  outside 
the  city  said  they  did  not  receive  their 
Times  until  as  late  as  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Neilsen  pointed  out  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  “covers  a  large  geographic  area 
compared  to  other  papers  that  have  a 
more  localized  delivery.”  She  added 
that,  whereas  it  normally  takes  a  driver 
four  hours  to  deliver  papers,  the  storm 
created  a  13-hour  workday  for  some. 

The  Times  advertising  department  is 
giving  credits  on  some  bills,  Neilsen 
said.  “That’s  still  being  sorted  out.” 

Times  metro  editor  Gerald  Boyd  said 
the  news  staff  worked  “very  long  and 
very  hard”  to  cover  the  storm  from  bu¬ 
reaus  in  upstate  New  York,  Long  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

“We  have  people  who  live  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  so  that  gave  us  the  ability  to  look 
at  the  story  [insofar]  as  its  regional  im¬ 
pact  without  having  to  deploy  a  lot  of 
people  from  New  York,”  he  related. 

Some  editorial  and  production 
staffers  who  reside  outside  the  city  were 
put  up  in  a  Manhattan  hotel  overnight, 
according  to  Neilsen  and  Boyd. 

The  Times  committed  “considerable 
reporting  resources”  to  the  blizzard  sto¬ 
ry,  Boyd  said,  but  a  couple  of  factors 
made  the  job  especially  difficult. 

“We  weren’t  just  looking  at  a  snow 


story,”  the  editor  explained,  noting  that 
the  area  was  also  plagued  with  ice,  sleet 
and  severe  coastal  flooding.  (The  Long 
Island  and  New  jersey  shorelines  had 
been  devastated  by  a  violent  northeast¬ 
er  last  December,  and  the  March  13 
storm  further  ravaged  beachfronts  and 
damaged  homes.) 

Besides  the  weather,  there  was  oth¬ 
er  news  to  be  covered,  Boyd  contin¬ 
ued — including,  most  notably,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  continuing  probe  into  last 
month’s  World  Trade  Center  explo¬ 
sion.  “All  kinds  of  leads  and  all  kinds 
of  dimensions”  continue  to  surface  in 
that  story,  he  said. 

As  the  storm  finished  terrorizing  the 
states  and  moved  into  Canada,  and 
folks  began  to  dig  their  way  out  of  the 
icy  rubble.  New  Jersey’s  Record,  in 
Hackensack,  took  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  its  efforts  during  the  disaster. 

In  a  full-page  spread  on  March  16, 
the  paper  declared,  in  bold  type,  “We 
haven’t  missed  a  day  in  98  years.  We 
don’t  expect  to.” 

It  continued,  “You  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  mail  this  weekend.  And 
you  couldn’t  even  go  to  the  mall.  But 
odds  are  you  got  the  Record.  Maybe  a 
little  later  than  usual  .  .  .  but  it  was 
there.”  BE^P 

Chicago  Tribune 
direct  mail  sections 
target  nurses 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  has  in¬ 
troduced  two  new  direct  mail  broad¬ 
sheet  newspaper  sections  aimed  at 
health  care  practitioners:  Nursing  News 
and  Tribune  Allied  Health. 

Nursing  News,  introduced  the  week 
of  Feb.  28,  is  a  biweekly  mailed  to  more 
than  100,000  registered  nurses  across 
Illinois. 

In  addition  to  medical  news,  each  is¬ 
sue  will  include  a  profile  of  an  RN,  an 
opinion  forum  open  to  nurses,  and  a 
listing  of  honors,  awards  and  promo¬ 
tions  given  to  nurses  statewide. 

The  second  direct  mail  product.  Tri¬ 
bune  Allied  Health,  is  aimed  at  such  al¬ 
lied  health  professionals  as  physical  and 
occupational  therapists,  dietitians, 
speech  pathologists  and  radiation  tech¬ 
nologists. 

Allied  Health  will  be  mailed  to  about 
50,000  professionals  in  Illinois  every 
other  week  beginning  the  week  of  April 
25.  Its  schedule  will  alternate  weeks 
with  Nursing  News. 
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tive  if  we  could  show  the  guns,”  Ca- 
Shears  wrote. 

Although  two  of  the  young  men 
could  get  their  guns  right  away,  anoth¬ 
er  was  about  10  miles  away  in  Long 
Beach,  so  Price  offered  to  drive  them. 

CaShears  said  he  was  devastated  by 
what  appeared  in  the  paper,  and 
drove  to  the  projects  to  face  the  young 
men  and  explain  what  happened. 
Aside  from  their  feelings  of  betrayal, 
both  the  young  men  and  CaShears 
began  to  receive  death  threats,  he 
wrote. 

“L/SA  Today  took  a  beautiful  thing 
and  turned  it  into  something  really 
ugly,”  CaShears  wrote. 

Urschel’s  investigation  found  a  more 
tangled  web  of  miscommunication  and 
a  more  “elusive”  truth. 

“On  its  own,  the  photograph  was  ac¬ 
curate,”  Urschel  wrote.  “None  of  the 
subjects  in  the  photo  have  denied  be¬ 
ing  gang  members  or  having  access  to 
guns.  In  question  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  picture  was 
taken.” 

According  to  Urschel,  Price  told 
CaShears  he  would  interview  him  for 
the  guns-for-jobs  story  or  include  it  in 
a  larger  story.  Price’s  interest,  however, 
was  in  interviewing  gang  members  for 
the  “mood  on  the  streets”  article,  and 
CaShears  acted  as  a  go-between. 

At  the  photo  shoot.  Price  inter¬ 
viewed  the  young  men,  both  about  the 
mood  of  the  gangs  and  the  guns-for- 
jobs  initiative. 

According  to  Urschel,  Price’s  editor 
in  Los  Angeles  told  him  to  do  two  sep¬ 
arate  stories,  instead  of  including  the 
jobs-for-guns  information  in  the  mood 
piece. 

During  the  editing  process,  commu¬ 
nication  between  California  and  USA 
Today  headquarters  in  Rosslyn,  Va., 
apparently  broke  down  to  the  point 
where  editors  in  Virginia  were  unaware 
of  the  guns-for-jobs  program  or  the  sit¬ 
uation  surrounding  the  photo,  Urschel 
explained. 

Urschel  quoted  editor  Prichard  as 
saying  Price  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  all  the  facts  about  the  photo  and 
story. 

“The  bottom  line,”  Prichard  was 
quoted  by  Urschel,  “is  he  failed  to  let 
his  editors  know  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  that  picture  was  taken  .... 
There  is  an  element  of  trust  that  is  es¬ 
sential  between  editors  and  reporters. 
All  the  safeguards  in  the  world  cannot 


protect  you  if  your  reporter  fails  to  in¬ 
form  you  fully.” 

Urschel  noted  that  “The  whole 
truth  is  elusive.  No  employer  had  ever 
agreed  to  provide  jobs  if  the  men  did 
give  up  their  guns.  Even  if  they  had 
disarmed,  some  gang  members  admit¬ 
ted  they  could  always  get  more  guns 
and  always  would  remain  PJs  [gang 
members].” 

In  light  of  the  pending  litigation, 
Prichard  declined  to  say  much,  but  in 
earlier  comments  to  the  Neu/  York 
Times  he  was  quoted  as  saying  the  pa¬ 
per  ran  the  two  versions  because  “We 
made  a  mistake,  so  we  thought  we 
ought  to  be  fair  to  all  involved.” 

Prichard  did  tell  E&P,  however,  that 
the  Urschel  article  was  a  news  story, 
not  an  opinion  piece,  and  ran  on  the 
commentary  page  simply  because  that 
page  has  more  space  available. 

Urschel  was  chosen  to  write  the  pa¬ 


conspicuous  a  manner”  as  they  first  ap¬ 
peared. 

Tom  Curley’s  response,  dated  March 
9,  read  simply,  “USA  Today  stands  by 
its  statements  about  Mr.  Price.” 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Shubin 
told  E&P  his  client  was  a  “sacrificial 
lamb,”  and  Shubin  said  the  paper  let 
Price  take  the  fall  for  the  wave  of  neg¬ 
ative  reaction  that  followed  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  story  and  photo. 

The  issue  has  been  a  fairly  constant 
topic  of  communication  in  the  USA 
Today  newsroom,  where  some  re¬ 
porters  are  unhappy  with  the  way  the 
situation  was  handled. 

Following  the  controversy,  reporters 
found  fresh  copies  of  the  USA  Today 
ethics  policy  in  their  mailboxes  with  a 
memo  from  Prichard  suggesting  they 
refresh  their  knowledge  of  it. 

A  number  of  his  colleagues  feel 
Price  —  described  as  a  good  writer  but 


.  .  .  Shubin  said  the  paper  let  Price  take  the  fall 
for  the  wave  of  negative  reaction  that  followed 
publication  of  the  story  and  photo. 


per’s  version  not  only  because  he 
helped  write  USA  Today’s  ethics  poli¬ 
cy,  but  also  because  he  “could  do  a 
good  job,”  Prichard  said. 

Prichard  also  said  there  would  be  no 
retraction. 

On  March  8,  Price’s  attorney  sent 
letters  via  overnight  delivery  to  Pri¬ 
chard,  USA  Today  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Tom  Curley,  and  Gannett  Co. 
president  and  CEO  John  Curley  de¬ 
manding  a  retraction  or  correction  on 
a  series  of  statements. 

In  his  letter,  Shubin  noted  a  Feb.  19 
news  story  that  quoted  Prichard  as  say¬ 
ing  Price  had  committed  an  “ethical 
lapse,”  and  that  the  statement  was 
made  in  connection  with  announcing 
measures  taken  against  Price. 

Although  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  letter,  the  quotes  and  date  of 
comments  refer  to  an  article  by 
Howard  Kurtz  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Shubin  also  noted  that  by  running 
CaShears’  article  on  March  1,  the  pa¬ 
per  implicitly  endorsed  “the  libelous 
statements  of  CaShears,”  and  “en¬ 
dorsed  the  character  assassination  of 
Mr.  Price  that  had  been  set  in  motion 
earlier  by  Mr.  Prichard’s  statement.” 

Shubin  gave  USA  Today  three 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  letter  to  re¬ 
tract  the  statements  in  “substantially  as 


something  of  a  rogue  —  should  either 
have  been  fired  or  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

In  a  lengthy  and  candid  interview 
with  E&P,  Price  did  not  deny  that  his 
behavior  has  not  always  been  sterling 
and  his  manner  always  polite,  but,  he 
pointed  out,  he  is  a  good  journalist 
with  no  marks  on  his  professional 
record. 

In  fact.  Price  said  the  first  indication 
he  had  done  anything  wrong  came  on 
Feb.  18,  two  days  after  the  photo  ran, 
when  he  got  a  computer  message  say¬ 
ing  management  was  considering  how 
he  would  be  punished. 

When  he  asked  what  he  had  done. 
Price  said  he  was  told  he  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  about  the  guns  for  jobs 
and  he  should  have  let  someone  know. 

Price  said  he  told  editors  in  Rosslyn 
that  was  not  true,  and  in  Urschel’s  ar¬ 
ticle  it  was  revealed  that  only  editors  at 
USA  Today  headquarters  were  un¬ 
aware  of  the  additional  story.  Those  on 
the  West  Coast  reportedly  knew  the 
situation. 

“All  I  expected  of  any  newspaper  I 
worked  for  is  not  that  they  blindly  en¬ 
dorse  me,  but  give  me  a  full  and  thor¬ 
ough  hearing,”  Price  said,  maintaining 
that  his  written  reviews  each  year  have 
been  “top  category.” 
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Saying  this  was  not  an  ethical  lapse, 
but  perhaps  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  gang  members  and  Ca- 
Shears,  Price  believes  the  paper  made 
a  “hasty  and  panicked  reaction.” 

In  addition,  Price  pointed  out,  “One 
of  the  things  that’s  become  accepted  as 
fact  was  that  photo  was  misleading. 
The  photo  was  never  misleading. 
When  the  photographer  choreo¬ 
graphed  the  picture,  what  1  saw  was 
consistent  with  the  article”  about  the 
mood  of  the  gangs. 

He  noted  also  that  “When  you’ve 
been  working  with  gangs  that  long, 
you  cannot  go  in,  lie  to  gang  members, 
and  then  blatantly  display  that  lie  on 
the  front  page  of  a  national  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Price  admitted  that  maybe  he  did 
something  wrong  when  he  drove  one 
of  the  gang  members  to  Long  Beach  to 
get  his  gun,  but  Price  said  he  saw  it  as 
“nothing  more  than  a  courtesy.  They 
didn’t  have  a  car.  That’s  all  it  was.” 

When  they  got  back.  Price  said  he 
watched  as  free-lance  photographer 
Bob  Riha  Jr.  set  up  the  photo  shoot. 

“I  was  not  that  worried  about  the 
pictures,”  he  said.  “1  was  the  writer  on 
the  story.  1  was  just  interested  in  the 
interviews.” 

The  only  time  Price  said  he  got  in¬ 
volved  with  the  photo  chosen  was 
when  he  called  the  desk  in  Rosslyn  to 
ask  which  shot  editors  had  picked  to 
run  with  his  story.  He  wanted  to  be 
sure,  as  is  the  paper’s  policy,  that  at 
least  one  person  in  the  photo  was 
quoted  in  the  story. 

“In  journalism  today,  there’s  a  real 
fear-chill  factor  with  regard  to  race,” 
Price  commented.  “1  think  sometimes 
that  obliterates  the  truth.  There  was 
more  concern  about  the  image  of  that 
photograph  than  the  truth  of  that  pho¬ 
tograph.” 

As  to  CaShears’  contention  that  the 
shoot  was  set  up  to  coincide  with  his 
press  conference.  Price  said  simply  that 
“he  and  1  have  a  factual  dispute  on 
that.” 

Price  said  the  photo  shoot  was 
scheduled  according  to  when  his  story 
was  due,  not  because  of  a  press  confer¬ 
ence. 

Noting  that  “no  one  voiced  any  ob¬ 
jection”  while  the  pictures  were  being 
taken.  Price  wondered  why,  if  the  pho¬ 
tographer  thought  he  was  shooting  a 
guns-for-jobs  story,  he  would  shoot  the 
pictures  he  did. 

“Anyone  in  that  room  who  believed 
that  was  a  guns-for-jobs  picture 
should’ve  been  screaming.  1  did  not  be¬ 


cause  it  was  a  mood  piece.  When  I 
walked  away  from  there  1  was  entirely 
comfortable  with  the  interviews  and 
the  pictures.” 

Price  begged  to  differ  with  critics 
who  charged  that  the  young  men 
would  not  have  posed  like  that  with 
their  guns,  faces  and  names  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  unless  it  was  for  the  guns-for-jobs 
story. 

“A  lot  of  gangs  love  publicity,”  he 
said,  noting  that  “a  lot  of  those  guys 
would  do  it  for  money  anyway.  If  you 
want  to  take  a  photo  that’s  violent,  like 
that  one,  and  don’t  care  about  ethics, 
you  pay  for  it.  During  that  story  we  had 
number  of  gangs  willing  to  pose  for 
money.  We  rejected  them.” 

Price  also  argued  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  not  enough  evidence  for  any 
legal  action  against  the  young  men, 
and  retaliation  in  the  neighborhood 
was  unlikely,  even  though  in  the  past 
“gangs  got  retaliated  on  just  for  being 
mentioned.” 

“Under  the  normal  rules  of  life,  one 
would  think  that  you  certainly  wouldn’t 
pose  in  a  picture  holding  a  gun  like 
that,”  Price  said.  “The  reality  is  they 
just  do  anyway.  The  fact  is  that  to  some 
degree,  any  attention  is  better  than 


none.  Just  the  sheer  idea  of  attention  is 
such  a  huge  deal.  It’s  a  different  set  of 
rules.” 

Price,  who  said  he  does  not  feel 
USA  Today  was  out  to  get  him  —  he 
believes  he  made  a  “convenient  target, 
and  they  were  looking  for  a  target”  — 
said  the  purpose  of  this  legal  action  “is 
not  to  trash  USA  Today.” 

“I’m  hoping  I  can  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  with  USA  Today,”  he  said.  “I’m 
positive  about  my  work,  and  I  plan  to 
do  a  good  job.  I’m  not  bitter  at  all.  1 
can  understand  how  it  all  happened, 
but  it’s  still  wrong.” 

Nor,  he  said,  is  he  “interested  in  get¬ 
ting  rich.”  Price  said  all  he  wanted  was 
what  he  asked  for  —  “some  form  of 
apology  and  reinstatement. 

Price  said  he  does  not  feel  “saved”  by 
the  fact  he  was  not  fired  outright. 

“I  do  not  feel  saved  when  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  without  any  hearing,  just 
on  its  own  merits,  can  tell  the  world  I 
committed  an  ethical  lapse  and  then, 
10  days  later,  [Urschel]  says  the  facts 
are  elusive,”  Price  told  E&P. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  I  came  out  of  this 
very  well,”  he  added.  “There’s  no  way  I 
can  ever  completely  salvage  my  reputa¬ 
tion.”  BE^P 


Aviation  Journalism  Awards 


The  1993  Max  Karant  Journalism 
Awards  will  be  given  for  fair,  accurate 
and  insightful  coverage  of  general 
aviation  in  general  (non-trade)  press 
and  broadcast  outlets. 

^  $1,000  awards  will  be  presented 
at  AOPA  Expo  '93  at  Disnev's  Dolphin 
Hotel  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

^  Deadlines  for  entries  to  print,  TV 
or  radio  categories  is  August  1, 1993. 
Judging  is  by  independent  panel  of 
distinguished  aviation  journalists. 

^  Eligible:  Anv  work  published  in 
1992  through  July  31, 1993,  on  any 
aspect  of  general  aviation  (non- 
scheduled,  non-militarv  aviation.) 


Information  and 
entry  forms: 

Pat  Rishel 

(301)  695-2157 

Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots 
Association 

Communications 

Division 

421  Aviation  Way 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
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News  Tech _ 

Chapchal  charts 
course  at  Atex 

Deals  with  U.S.,  U.K.  developers  add 
pagination,  production  tracking  and 
database  management  systems  to  product  line 

by  Jim  Rosenberg 

AFTER  THREE  MONTHS  at  the 
helm  of  Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 

Danny  Chapchal  reduced  the  work 
force,  saw  the  departure  of  a  handful  of 
senior  managers,  promptly  named  sev¬ 
eral  new  executives,  outlined  the  firm’s 
direction  and  strategy,  and  concluded 
agreements  to  use  and  adapt  other 
companies’  products. 

The  number  of  layoffs  roughly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  10%  overstaffing  Chap¬ 
chal  estimated  upon  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  with  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  ac¬ 
quire  its  long-held  but  largely 
unprofitable  subsidiary  (E&P,  Dec.  5). 

Chapchal  took  over  as  chief  execu¬ 
tive  from  Brian  Lacey,  another  Briton 
with  a  track  record  of  turning  around 
systems  vendors.  He  inherited  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Lacey’s  well-received  decision  to 
unbundle  the  components  of  the  never- 

Atex,  he  continued,  “will  develop  only  those 
products  not  available  from  other  sources.” 

finished  Total  Publishing  Environment 
and  continues  with  his  predecessor’s 
plans  to  buy  or  build  products  as  appro¬ 
priate  and  to  pursue  integration  and 
network  services  and  support. 

The  departure  of  three  Atex  vice 
presidents  and  two  other  executives  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  arrival  of  three 
veterans  of  the  Xenotron  organization, 
which  Chapchal  shaped  up  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Hell,  and  a  financial  officer 
from  Britain’s  SQL  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional,  Chapchal’s  last  chief  executive 
post. 

Believing  that  the  concepts  of  fourth- 
wave  publishing  still  outrun  the  reality 
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and  segments  of  publishing,  Atex  will 
pursue  “a  carefully  balanced  combina¬ 
tion  of  internal  development  and  .  .  . 
acquisition”  of  third-party  products. 

With  such  “acquisition”  already  un¬ 
der  way,  that  product  range  is  being 
scaled  to  customers’  varying  needs  and 
budgets,  from  EdPage  and  other  high- 
end  solutions  to  QuarkXPress-based 
products  suitable  for  small-  to  medium¬ 
sized  publications.  The  strategy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chapchal,  “includes  aggressive 
expansion  into  the  midrange  newspaper 
and  multititle  magazine  markets”  world¬ 
wide. 

Atex,  he  continued,  “will  develop 


of  such  solutions,  Atex  will  develop  new 
systems  while  maintaining  “an  orderly 
migration  from  proprietary  systems  like 
the  Atex  J-11  to  fourth-wave  open  sys¬ 
tems,”  according  to  chief  executive 
Chapchal. 

Building  on  an  area  promoted  under 
the  old  ownership  at  last  year’s 
ANPA/TEC,  Chapchal  also  said  the 
company  plans  its  service  business  to 
bring  in  half  its  revenues  by  1995  as  a 
result  of  work  in  system/network  design 
and  installation,  project  management, 
training  and  consulting. 

In  a  statement  of  direction  for  the 
large  systems  vendor  his  partnership  re¬ 
cently  acquired,  Chapchal  said  the  goal 
is  to  bring  the  functionality  and  features 
that  characterized  Atex  systems  “to  the 
standards  world.” 

Echoing  a  strategy  earlier  adopted  by 
Lacey,  Chapchal  said  that  to  quickly 
produce  a  range  of  products  for  all  tiers 


only  those  products  not  available  from 
other  sources.”  All  Atex  products,  he 
said,  must  be  standards-based,  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  products  and  provide 
functionality  sought  by  customers  at  re¬ 
alistic  prices. 

The  buy-and-build  product  mix  in¬ 
cludes  the  fruits  of  four  recent  agree¬ 
ments  that  mostly  add  to  rather  than 
replace  traditional  Atex  offerings. 

For  customers  who  wish  to  paginate 
with  QuarkXPress,  Atex  is  licensing  the 
XTAGS  product  and  source  code  from 
Deadline  Data  Systems  Inc.,  Topsfield, 
Mass.,  which  will  help  Atex  develop 
two  extensions  to  allow  text  and  geom¬ 
etry  files  created  on  Atex  J-11  or  other 
front-end  systems  to  be  passed  into 
XPress  for  the  Macintosh. 

At  the  same  time,  Atex  is  working  on 
a  product  to  send  XPress  geometry  from 
a  Mac  to  a  j-11  system  for  parallel  pagi¬ 
nation  by  layout  editors  working  in 
XPress  and  writers/editors  working  on 
an  Atex  system.  This  and  the  XTAGS 
products  are  to  be  released  this  spring. 

To  paginate  ad  pages,  Atex  acquired 
worldwide  marketing  rights  (exclusive 
outside  the  U.K.)  to  Press  Computer 
Systems  Ltd.’s  PCS  PlanLinker  and 
PCS  ClassLinker.  The  British  vendor’s 
Mac-based  systems  handling  ROP  and 
classified  pagination  will  be  integrated 
with  Atex  front  ends. 

Another  Boston-area  vendor.  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.-based  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Technologies  Inc.,  is  supplying  its 
Compass  database  as  “the  core”  of  a 
new  set  of  Atex  database  products. 
Atex  engineering  vice  president  John 
Tangney  was  president  of  PMT  until 
joining  Atex  in  January.  An  Atex 
spokesman  could  not  elaborate  on  the 
Atex-PMT  relationship,  and  terms  of 
the  award  of  worldwide  rights  to  Com¬ 
pass  were  not  disclosed. 

PMT  developed  the  RAMS  display 
ad  database  and  tracking  system.  Com¬ 
pass  will  initially  serve  as  “the  founda¬ 
tion”  for  a  new  Atex  display  ad  database 
product  to  store  ads  created  in  Mac- 
based  applications  such  as  Multi-Ad 
Creator  and  QuarkXPress.  It  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  later  this  year  for  IBM 
RS/6000  and  Sun  Microsystems  servers 
supporting  Macintosh  workstations;  im¬ 
age  and  editorial  pagination  applica¬ 
tions  will  follow. 

An  agreement  with  Meta-Generics 
Ltd.,  Cambridge,  U.K.,  provides  for  a 
production  tracking  system  for  use  with 
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the  foregoing  products  in  development 
and  with  existing  products  such  as  Ed- 
Page. 

According  to  Atex  marketing  vice 
president  Rod  Fenwick,  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  will  be  appropriate  for  customers  of 
all  sizes  and  have  greater  functionality 
than  the  current  Atex  Real-Time  Track¬ 
er.  Important  to  completing  Atex’s  pag¬ 
ination  strategy,  Tracker  had  already 
gone  into  the  Boston  Globe  and  a  few 
other  sites,  according  to  Atex  spokes¬ 
man  Michael  H.  Akillian. 

Akillian  said  that  although  the  new 
system  will  essentially  replace  the  exist¬ 
ing  product,  “it  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
won’t  support  Real-Time  Tracker  for 
some  time  into  the  future.”  He  called  it 
“the  only  example”  of  a  recently  pur¬ 
chased  product  replacing  an  Atex-de- 
veloped  product. 

Meta-Generics  said  its  system  will 
have  graphic  displays  of  full  and  partial 
page  layouts,  monitor  all  production 
events  as  they  happen,  and  report  their 
status  against  a  production  schedule. 

Tire  first  version  will  run  on  RS/6000 
servers,  with  486-based  PC  clients;  later 
versions  will  use  Sun  servers  with  Macs. 
A  prototype  will  be  previewed  at  NEX- 
PO  in  June.  Product  introduction  is  slat¬ 
ed  for  September.  BEd^P 

Virginias’  recycled 
newsprint  use 

THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  reported  heavy 
use  of  recycled  newsprint  in  1992. 

Representing  56%  of  the  total,  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint  containing  some 
recycled  fiber  already  has  exceeded  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  goal  of  30%  by  1995.  The 
phased- in  level  was  agreed  upon  volun¬ 
tarily  in  1990  with  the  state’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Waste  Management. 

In  West  Virginia,  which  has  neither 
mandatory  nor  voluntary  newsprint  re¬ 
cycling,  60.8%  of  the  newsprint  bought 
last  year  by  publishers  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  contained  recycled 
fibers,  up  from  43.8%  in  1991. 

Stoesser  opens 
European  office 

STOESSER  REGISTER  SYSTEMS, 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  is  setting  up  a 
European  dealership  network  from  an 
office  outside  London  for  its  line  of  pin 
registration,  vacuum  frame  and  manual¬ 
ly  stepping  system  products. 


ALFRED  C.  SIKES,  who  until  January 
was  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  has  taken  his 
knowledge  of  technology  and  the  regu¬ 
latory  bureaucracy  to  the  Hearst  Corp. 

As  head  of  the  Hearst  New  Media 
and  Technology  Group,  he  will  lead  the 
newly  formed  operating  unit  in  creating 
and  shepherding  interests  in  new  media 
and  their  underlying  technologies. 

The  group  will  work  with  all  Hearst 
information  and  entertainment  busi¬ 
nesses  to  adapt  their  existing  resources 
to  new  formats  and  delivery  systems.  It 
seeks  alliances  with  other  companies 
worldwide  to  create  businesses  that  use 
evolving  computing  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  technologies. 

The  combination  of  computer  tech¬ 
nologies  and  improved  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery  capabilities  “promise  new  opportu¬ 
nities  that  can  only  be  sensed,  not  pre¬ 
dicted,”  Hearst  president  Frank  A. 
Bennack  Jr.  said  in  a  statement. 

Exploring  improved  electronic  plat¬ 
forms  and  new  markets,  the  group  is 
charged  with  developing  new  business¬ 
es  by  harnessing  Hearst’s  knowledge  of 
consumer  markets  to  the  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  Sikes  told  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  he  chose  Hearst  from 
among  offers  from  several  telecommu¬ 
nications  firms  because  “the  most  ex¬ 
citing  potential  is  on  the  software  side, 
with  publishing  and  entertainment  and 
information.” 

The  53-year-old  Sikes,  who  was 
FCC  chairman  for  almost  four  years, 
joins  Hearst  on  March  29.  He  called 
his  new  position  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  kinds  of  technologies  central 
to  his  FCC  work  and  his  “Telecom 
2000,”  a  study  of  the  country’s  commu¬ 
nications  future  prepared  while  he 
served  as  an  assistant  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce  in  charge  of  the  National  Tele¬ 
communications  and  Information  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  FCC,  the 
radio  spectrum  was  expanded  for  use 
by  emerging  technologies,  the  video  di- 
altone  was  developed,  low-orbit  satel¬ 
lite  services  were  created,  advanced 
cellular  telephone  services  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  personal  communications 
network  and  a  digital  high-definition 
television  standard  was  promoted. 

A  lawyer  by  training,  Sikes  owned 


Alfred  Sikes 


and  operated  a  group  of  radio  stations 
and  consulted  in  media  strategies  dur¬ 
ing  the  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

In  addition  to  its  dozen  dailies, 
Hearst  publishes  five  non-daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  13  consumer  magazines  and  vari¬ 
ous  business  publications;  operates  six 
radio  and  six  television  stations;  owns 
book  publishing,  comic  and  features 
syndicate,  and  tv  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  enterprises;  and  is  a  partner  in 
three  cable-tv  networks.  Overseas  sub¬ 
sidiaries  also  publish  numerous  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  80 
other  countries.  ■£(??? 

Allentown  signs 
McClier  to  expand 

CHICAGO-BASED  McCLIER,  an  ar¬ 
chitectural,  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion  firm,  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to 
provide  design/build  services  for  a  new 
120,000-square-foot  production  plant 
for  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  Morning  Call, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  plant  is  to  include  two  nine-unit 
Goss  Metroliner  presses  and  six  insert¬ 
ing  lines.  Design/build  was  chosen  to 
meet  a  schedule  that  calls  for  opera¬ 
tions  to  begin  late  next  year,  according 
to  McClier.  The  work  will  expand  the 
paper’s  existing  downtown  building 
without  interrupting  production. 
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Vendors^  agreements 


Camex  Inc.’s  sale  to  Infermallen  In- 
tornational  Inc.,  Culver  City,  Calif., 
by  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  was  finalized  Feb.  26.  Triple-I, 
which  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
worldwide  operations,  said  it  will  keep 
the  display  ad  systems  business  in  the 
Boston  area.  Its  East  Coast  group  will 
focus  on  supplying  Camex  products  to 
newspapers  and  retail  customers  and  on 
developing  next-generation  systems  for 
the  retail  advertising  business. 

N.C.S.  Inc.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.,  ac¬ 
quired  Burl  Tochnologios,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  Working  for  N.C.S.,  James 
and  Richard  Burt  continue  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Integrated  Preprint  Control 
System  they  created  for  GMA’s  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.-based  National  Inserting  Sys¬ 
tems.  GMA,  Southborough,  Mass.,  re¬ 
tains  IPCS  in  its  GMAX  system. 

PC-based  IPCS  automates  bundle 
formation  according  to  preprint  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  requirements. 
An  N.C.S.  spokesman  said,  “The  prod¬ 
uct  fits  so  well  into  our  scheme  that  if 
we  didn’t  get  it,  we’d  have  to  design 
one.”  N.C.S.  integrated  IPCS  within  its 
own  Umbrella  Systems  Architecture 
production  monitoring  and  control  sys¬ 
tem.  Information,  available  in  near  real 
time,  is  archived  so  that  at  day’s  end  it 
can  be  passed  directly  into  a  publisher’s 
accounting  system. 

Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  purchased  an 
equity  interest  in  Picture  Network 
International  Ltd.,  Arlington,  Va. 
PNI’s  digital  image  database  allows  pub¬ 
lishers  to  conduct  on-line  searches  by 
subject  or  concept  in  plain  English, 
then  browse  through,  retrieve  and  li¬ 
cense  photos  using  desktop  computers. 

PNI  was  founded  in  1990  by  two  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  photographers  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  market  for  pictures  while  pro¬ 
viding  increased  protection  for  the 
owners  of  image  rights  through  an  auto¬ 
mated  photo  purchase  process  that  pro¬ 
vides  an  audit  trail  of  image  use  for 
copyright  protection.  More  than  7  mil¬ 
lion  pictures  are  available  through  PNI’s 
arrangements  with  the  Allstock,  Black 
Star,  Contact  Press  Images,  Stock 
Boston  and  Woodfin  Camp  agencies. 

It  uses  technology  developed  by  Ar¬ 


lington-based  Systems  Research 
and  Applicaliens  Cerp.,  another 
part  owner  of  PNI.  Tribune  said  it  li¬ 
censed  the  same  search-and-retrieval 
technology  to  run  its  own  photo  library 
and  to  develop  and  market  similar  sys¬ 
tems  for  newspapers.  Tribune  technolo¬ 
gy  vice  president  James  N.  Longson  said 
the  database  will  help  in  development 
of  multimedia  products. 

The  Associated  Press,  New  York, 
includes  a  copy  of  Aldus  Fetch  soft¬ 
ware  from  Aldus  Cerp.,  Seattle,  with 
AP  MacArchive,  a  Macintosh-based 
package  allowing  AP  Leaf  picture  desk 
users  to  store  and  retrieve  image  files. 
MacArchive  includes  Fetch  archiving 
and  AP  Leafdesk  integration  software 
and  a  magneto-optical  drive  for  off-line 
storage  of  digital  files,  including  im¬ 
ages,  sound,  video.  The  package  sup¬ 
ports  thousands  of  images  in  catalogs 
of  up  to  32,000  files  each.  Users  can 
browse  thumbnails  and  captions  or 
search  by  keywords  from  ANPA/IPTC 
header  fields.  Versions  are  available  for 
Macs  connected  to  Leafdesks  with 
APLD2Mac  software  through  the 
GPIB  interface  and  for  use  with  the 
AP  Leafnet  Macintosh  interface  board. 

Brite  Voice  Systems  Inc.,  Wichita, 
Kan.,  and  Perception  Technology 
Cerp.,  Canton,  Mass.,  intend  to 
merge  by  swapping  more  than  3.3  mil¬ 
lion  shares  of  stock  each,  in  an  antici¬ 
pated  tax-free  exchange  for  Perception 
stockholders.  Brite  has  approximately 
4.1  million  shares  outstanding.  Subject 
to  SEC  filings  and  approval  by  both 
firms’  directors  and  stockholders,  the 
transaction  is  expected  to  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  late  June.  Stan  Brannan  will 
continue  as  president  and  CEO  of 
Brite,  while  Perception  will  become  a 
division  under  its  current  president 
and  CEO,  Leon  Farber. 

Noting  their  complementary  strengths, 
the  companies  said  a  merger  would  re¬ 
duce  costs  and  increase  market  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  interactive  voice  response 
and  electronic  information  publishing 
market.  Perception  engineers  hardware 
solutions,  while  Brite  supplies  software 
applications.  Perception  will  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  voice  response  products. 


AM  Multigraphics,  the  Mt.  Pros¬ 
pect,  III.,  division  of  AM  Internation¬ 
al,  and  Tegra  Inc.,  East  Hanover, 
N.J.,  extended  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  AM  Multigraphics  ex¬ 
clusively  distributes  Tegra’s  Varityper- 
brand  prepress  products  through  its  in¬ 
ternational  network  of  subsidiaries. 

QuickScan  image-acquisition  software 
from  PixelCraft  Inc.,  a  Xerox  com¬ 
pany  based  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  is 
now  bundled  with  the  new  JX-610  sin¬ 
gle-pass  flatbed  color  scanner  from 
Sharp  Electronics  Cerp.,  Mahwah, 
N.J.  The  software  improves  scans  by 
optimizing  the  JX-610’s  image  capture 
capabilities  and  providing  tools  to  help 
users  identify  appropriate  highlight 
and  shadow  points.  It  refers  to  user-de¬ 
fined  parameters  for  the  intended  out¬ 
put  device  and  automatically  creates 
customized  tone  settings  for  each  im¬ 
age.  Internal  links  between  QuickScan 
and  PixelCraft’s  ColorAccess  separa¬ 
tion  software  allow  color  correction 
without  altering  tone.  The  JX-610  of¬ 
fers  36-bit  color,  12-bit  downloadable 
gamma  tables,  1200-dpi  interpolated 
resolution  and  a  detachable  paired 
transparency  unit. 

Since  merging  with  Orhol  Systems 
Ltd.  late  last  year,  Optrolech  Ltd. 

—  now  Orbotech  Ltd.,  Yavne,  Israel  — 
changed  the  name  of  its  division  in 
Billerica,  Mass.,  to  Orbotech  Inc. 
Graphic  Arts  Division,  headed  by  vice 
president  Shimon  Sharon.  The  divi¬ 
sion  uses  Optrotech  technology  in  its 
large-format  PostScript  imagesetter  ca¬ 
pable  of  electronic  press  imposition. 

Optrotech’s  SPrint  product  line  au¬ 
tomates  high-volume  press  imposition 
applications,  using  a  32-beam  laser  ex¬ 
posure  system  to  output  fully  imposed, 
plate-ready  flats  or  flexible  plates.  A 
1270-dpi  version  of  SPrint  “imposet- 
ting”  has  been  customized  for  newspa¬ 
pers  using  PostScript. 

International  Paper’s  Anilec  unit, 
Ridgewood,  N.J.,  arranged  with  Ag- 
met  Rasource  Recovary,  Millbury, 
Mass.,  to  help  newspapers  and  other 
customers  comply  with  environmental 
regulations  at  all  levels.  Agmet,  a 
provider  of  pollution-abatement  sys¬ 
tems,  will  evaluate  Anitec-screened 
customers’  discharges  of  wash  water 
and  silver-bearing  chemistries  and  rec¬ 
ommend  site-compatible  equipment  to 
meet  disposal  standards. 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook  - 
—  Introducing  “Who’s  Where” 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications.  ★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the  location 
of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  and  college  and 
university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III  :  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Association  of  American  Correspondents  in  London,  newspapers 
of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  \ :  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs, 
representatives,  U.S.  advertising  clubs,  various 
membership  directories,  schools  of  journalism, 
newspaper  films,  brokers,  appraisers,  clipping 
bureaus,  unions,  promotion  services,  ombudsmen, 
press  and  radio-tv  correspondents,  U.S. 

,  f  Correspondents  Association  and  more. 

NEW  SECTION  VIII:  Who’s  Where:  a 
complete  listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  personnel  in  alphabetical 
order  by  last  name  with  their  title, 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and 
their  telephone  number. 

Orderyourown  E&P 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212) 675-4380. 
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Oliphant  cartoon  on 
wall  called  offensive 

The  creator  said  he  did  the  University  of  Michigan 
drawing  to  make  a  point  about  political  correctness 


by  David  As  tor 

WHEN  PAT  OLIPHANT  drew  a  car¬ 
toon  on  a  University  of  Michigan  wall 
last  month,  his  use  of  the  word  “pussy” 
stirred  up  plenty  of  controversy. 

The  Universal  Press  Syndicate  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist  contended  that  he 
was  not  being  sexist,  but  was  rather 
trying  to  make  a  point  about  his  dis¬ 
gust  with  “political  correctness.” 

“I’m  not  the  locker-room  type,” 
Oliphant  told  E&P.  “What  I  did 
served  a  purpose.  Political  correctness 
is  killing  us  all,  and  the  reaction  to  the 
cartoon  was  a  perfect  illustration  of 
this.” 

Oliphant  was  invited  to  draw  on  the 
wall  of  the  Michigan  Journalism  Fel¬ 
lows  Program  (MJFP)  headquarters  in 
Ann  Arbor  after  speaking  to  the  14  fel¬ 
lows  about  political  correctness. 

The  cartoon  he  came  up  with 
showed  President  Clinton  jogging  with 
first  family  cat  Socks  and  the  little  bird 
that  makes  comments  in  Oliphant’s 
work. 

In  the  dialogue,  the  bird  asked  Socks 
why  the  Clintons  had  gotten  a  cat. 
Socks  replied,  “Well,  Mr.  Clinton 
wanted  a  dog,  but  Mrs.  Clinton  said, 
‘You’re  so  fond  of  pussy  I  got  you  a 
cat!’  ”  Oliphant  repeated  the  word 
“pussy”  in  a  subsequent  line  in  the  car¬ 
toon. 

MJFP  director  Charles  Eisendrath 
said  the  midcareer  fellows  all  agreed 
that  the  cartoon  was  “in  bad  taste,” 
with  some  wanting  it  whited  over  im¬ 
mediately  and  others  willing  to  discuss 
it  before  erasure. 

The  cartoon  did  get  whited  over  ear¬ 
lier  this  month,  but  not  before  MJFP 
slapped  stickers  with  the  word  “cen¬ 
sored”  over  the  two  mentions  of 
“pussy”  because  of  the  offensive  nature 
of  the  word,  said  Eisendrath. 


Also,  the  Detroit  News  and  several 
other  media  outlets  picked  up  on  the 
story.  One  MJFP  fellow  told  the  News 
that  the  invitation  for  Oliphant  to 
draw  on  the  wall  “was  an  idea  that 
went  hideously  awry  ....  No  one 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  come  up 
with.” 

Eisendrath,  however,  told  E&P  that 
he  is  not  upset  about  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  “Pat  Oliphant’s  intention  was  to 
provoke  discussion  about  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  sensitivity  and  censor¬ 
ship,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  terrific  prod  for 
an  important  discussion.” 

The  director,  who  noted  that  Oli¬ 
phant  was  asked  (and  agreed)  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  fellows  again  next  year,  said 
the  cartoonist  eventually  sent  MJFP  a 
letter  explaining  what  he  had  tried  to 
[  do  and  asking  that  the  drawing  be 
painted  over. 


Pat  Oliphant 


Oliphant,  who  is  the  most  widely 
syndicated  editorial  cartoonist  in  the 
United  States,  said  he  has  seen  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  political  correct¬ 
ness  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  noted  that  more 
newspaper  editors  are  revising  or  not 
using  cartoons  with  potentially  contro¬ 
versial  language  or  themes. 

“Some  editors  are  so  scared  of  pro¬ 
voking  anything,”  he  stated.  “It  makes 
it  much  harder  for  political  cartoonists 
to  do  their  work.” 


Financial  Fax  has  been  catching 
on  since  its  launch  last  summer 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  (LATS)  8-month-old  Financial 
Fax  service  has  1,500  subscribers  and  is 
adding  newspapers,  said  Joel  G.  Block, 
who  markets  FF. 

Actively  promoting  FF  and  lending 
their  names  to  the  product  are  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post.  Scheduled  to  start  in  March  were 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  and  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Block  said.  Another 
13  papers  have  agreed  to  participate  by 
lending  their  names  —  for  example. 


Los  Angeles  Times  Financial  Fax  —  to 
subscriptions  sold  in  their  areas. 

FF  is  targeted  to  people  wealthy 
enough  to  invest  and  have  fax  ma¬ 
chines.  Subscribers,  who  pay  $180  a 
year,  select  up  to  20  stocks  or  mutual 
funds  they  want  to  follow.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  day,  they  receive  within  an  hour 
or  two  after  market  closing  a  one-page 
fax  telling  how  their  stocks  performed. 
Essentially  the  information  is  the  same 
as  will  appear  within  pages  of  stock 
listings  in  the  next  morning’s  newspa¬ 
per,  except  only  the  stocks  subscribers 
want  are  listed  and  they  don’t  have  to 
search  through  agate  type. 
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Subscribers  can  change  the  stocks 
and  funds  they  follow  as  often  as  they 
buy  and  sell,  simply  by  faxing  the 
changes  to  FF  in  Los  Angeles. 

FF  includes  Dow  Industrials,  the 
S&P  500  index,  NYSE  Composite  list¬ 
ings  and  about  10  paragraphs  of  copy 
summarizing  the  day’s  market  activity 
and  the  latest  on  the  economy,  em¬ 
ployment,  sales  and  rates.  There  is  also 
a  two-by-three-inch  ad  in  the  lower 
left  corner.  Newspapers  can  replace 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  news  copy  with 
their  own. 

Participating  papers  get  a  20%  cut  of 
subscription  and  ad  revenue  for  simply 
putting  their  name  on  FF  and  promot¬ 
ing  it  in  ads. 

Prudential  has  bought  2,000  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  has  distributed  about 
600  as  a  bonus  to  its  investment 
clients.  The  Times  has  about  800  sub¬ 
scribers  of  its  own.  Block  said. 

LATS  wants  the  nation’s  biggest 
newspapers  to  put  their  imprimatur  on 
Financial  Faxes  delivered  to  subscribers 
in  their  areas  and  to  recruit  more. 

Block  said  several  smaller  papers, 
which  he  declined  to  name,  are  consid¬ 
ering  whether  to  cancel  their  costly 
stock  listings  and  offer  FF  as  an  alter¬ 
native  because  it  is  far  more  efficient 
than  printing  pages  of  stock  prices  that 
proportionally  few  people  read. 

“We  offer  the  ability  to  offer  very 
specific  information  to  a  very  targeted 
market,  rather  than  giving  everything 
to  everybody.  We  give  them  just  what 
they  want  just  when  they  need  it. 

“It’s  a  promotional  opportunity  for 
the  paper  and  lends  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reader,”  said  Block,  a  31- 
year-old  certified  public  accountant 
and  real  estate  syndicator. 

With  his  friend,  computer  program¬ 
mer  Mark  Widawer,  Block  developed 
the  concept  in  1990  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  small  but  active  investors  like 
himself.  They  took  the  idea  to  LATS 
and  formed  a  joint  venture. 

FF  was  launched  last  August  and. 
Block  said,  is  currently  close  to  break¬ 
ing  even.  BEg?? 

Papers  make  space 
for  a  ‘Trek’  column 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  with  a  Star 
Trek  theme  has  been  “launched”  by 
the  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
(NYTS). 

“Inside  Trek”  includes  interviews 
with  various  Star  Trek  stars,  news,  triv¬ 
ia  and  next-episode  briefs  for  televi- 


lan  Spelling 


sion’s  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation 
and  new  Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine 
series. 

The  first  two  interviews  were  with 
Rene  Auberjonois,  who  plays  Odo  on 
Deep  Space  Nine,  and  William  Shat- 
ner,  the  original  Star  Trek's  Captain 
Kirk.  There  will  also  be  interviews  with 
cast  members  of  The  Next  Generation, 
which  attracts  an  audience  of  20  mil¬ 
lion  viewers  a  week. 

According  to  California  Business 
magazine,  the  Star  Trek  concept  has 
spawned  six  movies  that  have  grossed  a 
total  of  more  than  $600  million,  about 
10  million  videos  sold  in  1992  alone, 
100-plus  novels,  500  fan  publications, 
3,000  conventions  a  year  and  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  merchandising  sales.  One  of 
Shatner’s  phasers  from  the  original  se¬ 
ries  —  a  piece  of  fiberglass  worth  59 
cents  —  sold  at  a  recent  auction  for 
$9,350. 

“Inside  Trek”  is  written  by  Ian 
Spelling,  28,  an  entertainment  writer 
and  Star  Trek  expert  who  began  inter¬ 
viewing  Trek  celebrities  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany. 

His  stories  first  appeared  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  Student  Press  and  later  in  publi¬ 
cations  such  as  the  Starlog  science  fic¬ 
tion/fantasy  magazine  and  Paramount 
Pictures’  licensed  magazines  devoted  to 
each  Star  Trek  film  and  series. 

Spelling  has  also  been  a  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  for  NYTS. 

NYTS  first  announced  the  column, 
which  offers  color  art,  with  a  daily  pro¬ 
motional  quiz  written  by  Spelling. 
About  200  editors  and  reporters  faxed 


their  entries  to  the  syndicate,  with 
New  York  Times  pens  going  to  the  first 
five  journalists  sending  in  the  correct 
answer  each  day. 

“Inside  Trek”  clients  include  the 
Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Tribune,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  Toronto  Sun. 

Grizzard  undergoes 
heart-valve  surgery 

WIDELY  SYNDICATED  HUMOR 
columnist  Lewis  Grizzard  had  heart- 
valve  replacement  surgery  March  22 
and  is  expected  to  return  to  work  some¬ 
time  next  month. 

In  the  meantime.  King  Features 
Syndicate  is  providing  clients  with 
three  previously  published  Grizzard 
columns  each  week. 

The  writer  talked  about  his  then-up- 
coming  operation  in  a  column  released 
March  16. 

Grizzard,  who  is  in  his  mid-40s,  pre¬ 
viously  underwent  heart  operations  in 
1982  and  1985. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion-based  columnist  has  also  authored 
more  than  a  dozen  best-selling  books. 


STEVE  DRAWS 
READERSHIP.  | 


The  San  Die^  Union-Tribune’s  Steve  / 
Kelley  says  his  job  is  to  direct  well-aimed 
kicks  at  deserving  politicians.  But  he 
doesn’t  stop  there.  He  pokes  his  pens 
everywhere.  At  everything  from  crime  to 
Clinton.  And  the  readisrs  love  his  nibs. 

Steve  Kelley  is  one  of  the  1 0  scathing  ^ 
scribblers  in  our  editorial  cartoon  pack-  / 
age  seen  in  The  New  York  Times  Week  in  I 
Review  and  900  other  papers.  ) 

Call  collect  (619)2^-1818  for  a  free  '' 
sample  today,  ^t  the  package  that  ties  ( 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Wire  offering  video 
feature  for  children 

A  NEW  FEATURE  called  “Billboard 
Children’s  Video  Guide”  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  BPI  Entertainment 
News  Wire. 

The  feature,  which  originates  in 
BPI’s  Billboard  magazine,  consists  of 
two  to  four  capsule  summaries  of  new 
releases  every  week.  Each  capsule  in¬ 
cludes  a  plot  summation  that  parents 
may  use  to  make  purchase  decisions. 

The  videos  are  suitable  for  viewing 
by  youngsters  ranging  from  toddler  age 
to  adolescence. 

On  screen,  at  mikes 

THE  RIGHTS  TO  syndicated  cartoon¬ 
ist  John  Callahan’s  life  story  have  been 
purchased  by  Robin  Williams  and  Tri- 
Star,  according  to  Levin  Represents. 

The  quadriplegic  creator  was  also 
the  subject  of  a  60  Minutes  profile  that 
aired  Feb.  28  on  CBS. 

Speaking  of  television.  Tribune  Me- 

It’s  Time  for  a 
Change. 


It’s  time  for  the  Political  Cartoons 
of  GEOFFREY. 


Tired  of  the  same  old  political  cartoons? 
Dress  up  your  editorial  pages  with  the 
skillful  caricatures,  acidic  satire  and 
bi-partisan  attacks  of  GEOFFREY. 
Call  414-933-0777  for  a  free  portfolio 
today! 

GEOFFREY  FEATURES 

6423  W.  North  Avenue,  Suite  211 
Wauwatosa,  WI  53213 


dia  Services  fitness  columnist  Marilyn 
Preston  has  created  a  sports/adventure 
show  that  started  in  January  on  Chica¬ 
go’s  WGN-TV.  The  weekly  Energy  Ex¬ 
press  is  youth-oriented. 

Preston  writes  the  “Dr.  Jock”  col¬ 
umn  with  Mitchell  Sheinkop,  M.D. 

In  the  live  appearances  area,  “Rose 
Is  Rose”  creator  Pat  Brady  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  was  a  guest  at  last 
month’s  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  Boston.  He  did 
more  than  70  drawings  of  his  cartoon 
characters  for  attendees. 

On  May  13,  editorial  cartoonist 
Steve  Kelley  of  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  and  Copley  News  Service 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association’s  Newspaper 
Management  Forum. 

“Super  Saver”  columnist  Jan  Leasure 
of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  does 
plenty  of  public  speaking  herself  via  a 
consumer  seminar  she  created  called 
“How  to  Save  SLOOO  a  Year  at  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Store.”  The  program  is  sponsored 
by  newspapers  and  others. 

One  of  Leasure’s  recent  appearances 
was  at  last  month’s  “Working  Women’s 
Survival  Show”  in  St.  Louis.  Also,  the 
Journal  Star  newspaper  brought  her  to 
Peoria  in  January  to  speak  at  the 
“Women’s  Lifestyle  Show.” 

Did  several  comics 

CARTOONIST  MALCOLM  Hancock 
has  died  in  Montana  at  the  age  of  56. 

“Mai”  created  the  Phil  and  Del  char¬ 
acters  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
did  cartoons  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 

His  syndicated  efforts  over  the  years 
included  “Nibbles,”  “Foster  Fenwick,” 
“Willy,”  “Pig  Newton,”  “Malfunction 
Junction”  and  “Hi  &.  Jinx.” 

The  last  feature  —  a  weekly  mast¬ 
head  for  Sunday  comics  sections  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Davy  Associates  Media 
Features  —  is  being  continued  by  car¬ 
toonist  Milburn  Taylor. 

Jim  Davy  said  Taylor  runs  Milburn 
Creative  Promotion  &  Graphics  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

Both  published  now 

WHEN  THE  SPRINGFIELD  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Republican  tried  to  switch  from 
one  humor  columnist  to  another,  it 
ended  up  with  both. 


James  Lileks  Dave  Barry 


The  paper  dropped  Dave  Barry  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  and  the 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Ser¬ 
vice  because  of  what  it  described  as 
“contractual  problems  with  his  syndi¬ 
cate”  and  replaced  him  with  James 
Lileks  of  Newhouse  News  Service. 

Barry  fans  protested,  so  Barry  was 
brought  back  and  Lileks  pulled.  Then 
Lileks  fans  howled,  so  the  paper  decid¬ 
ed  to  run  them  both. 

The  Sunday  Republican  also  ran  let¬ 
ters  that  Barry  and  Lileks  wrote  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Larry  McDermott  about  the 
situation.  The  columnists,  who  are 
friends,  used  their  letters  to  hurl  mock 
insults  at  each  other. 

Barry  also  stated,  “It’s  nice  to  know  I 
have  loyal  readers  out  there,  and  I 
hope  they  remember  to  take  their 
medication.” 

Elvis  impersonation 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  RECENTLY 
presented  a  cartoonist  with  an  auto¬ 
graphed  Elvis  Presley  tie,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

“Washingtoon”  creator  Mark  Alan 
Stamaty,  who  is  syndicated  by  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
received  the  gift  during  a  White 
House  meeting  for  cartoonists  after  he 
impersonated  Elvis  singing  “All  Shook 
Up.” 

Executive  on  board 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 
vice  president  Kathleen  Andrews  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  from 
which  she  holds  a  1963  master’s  degree 
in  math. 

Andrews  is  also  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  and  vice  chair  of  Universal’s  An¬ 
drews  and  McMeel  book  affiliate. 
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Alliances 

Continued  from  page  23 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1992,  she 
related,  Chronicle  CityLine  sold 
$37,000  worth  of  ads  into  seven  sys¬ 
tems  besides  its  own. 

Another  of  CPC’s  partners  is  Great 
Western  Directories,  publishers  of  in¬ 
dependent  phone  books  whose  Bay 
area  directories  list  all  CityLine  topics. 

“Our  benefits  are  increased  aware¬ 
ness,  increased  usage  and  increased 
market  share,”  Calvert  said. 

A  strategic  alliance,  she  continued, 
must  provide  benefits  for  both  parties 
and,  above  all,  must  be  profitable  by 
increasing  market  share  ahead  of  the 
competition. 

Calvert  further  stressed  the  need  to 
promote  the  alliance,  preferably  with  a 
daily  house  ad. 

A  second  panelist,  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  marketing  director  Karen  Baker, 
reported  that  her  paper  joined  hands 
with  the  traditional  enemy  —  the  yel¬ 
low  pages. 

Valley  Yellow  Pages  (VYP)  she  said, 
approached  the  Bee  about  plugging  its 
BeeLine  audiotex  system. 

“They  wanted  us  to  pay  them  for 
providing  exposure  for  BeeLine  in 
their  pages  but  we  thought  that  was 
unreasonable,”  Baker  said. 

What  the  two  eventually  worked 
out,  she  went  on,  was  a  co-promotion 
deal  for  each  other’s  product. 

For  BeeLine  this  meant  its  logo  on 
the  spine  and  cover  of  the  book,  its  list 
of  services  on  the  first  five  pages  and 
inside  filler  ads,  and  the  audiotex 
phone  number  at  the  top  of  alternate 
pages. 

In  turn,  the  Bee  gave  Valley  guaran¬ 
teed  promotional  space,  BeeLine  ads, 
and  a  puff  message  on  the  system  to 
every  fourth  caller.  Baker  noted. 

However,  the  Bee  terminated  its 
arrangement  with  VYP  after  one  year, 
even  though  the  alliance  was  “very 
positive,”  she  disclosed. 

The  partnership.  Baker  explained, 
gave  BeeLine  a  brief  boost  in  call  vol¬ 
ume  that  was  not  sustained. 

“We  found  that  putting  more  fre¬ 
quent  ads  in  our  paper  was  more  valu¬ 
able  than  constant  presence  in  the  di¬ 
rectory  and  easier  to  update,”  she  said. 
“In  other  words,  we’d  rather  do  it  our¬ 
selves.” 

However,  a  phone  company  spokes¬ 
man  on  the  panel  said  newspapers 
need  the  telecommunications  industry. 

“There  is  no  company  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  indeed  in  the  world,  that  can  be 


successful  in  information  services 
without  forming  strategic  alliances,”  as¬ 
serted  Hal  Logan,  general  manager  of 
Pacific  Bell  Information  Services. 

Logan  said  Pacific  Bell  Information 
Services  (PBIS)  wants  to  work  with 
newspaper  companies  in  connection 
with  its  Message  Center,  a  voice  mail 
product  for  residential  customers. 

The  idea,  said  Logan,  is  to  make  the 
center  a  place  for  both  personal  phone 
messages  and  key  information  services 
such  as  stock  quotes,  sports  scores,  and 
late-breaking  and  world  news. 

PBIS  has  the  technical  know-how  to 
feed  such  information  to  its  500,000 
customers  but  needs  “sttategic  al¬ 
liances  to  bring  our  vision  alive,”  Lo¬ 
gan  said. 

“We  employ  no  journalists,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “We  can’t  write  world  news  re¬ 
ports,  follow  stocks  or  prepare  the 
49ers  report  ....  We  will  rely  on  our 
strategic  partners  for  these  key  inputs 
into  our  service.” 

PBIS  already  is  testing  the  concept 
in  California  and  has  created  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Dow  Jones  Informa¬ 
tion  Network  through  which  national, 
business  and  sports  news  are  being 
made  available  to  about  5,000  Message 
Center  subscribers,  Logan  said. 

He  commented  that  “just  as  we  seek 
opportunities  to  obtain  leverage  from 
the  infrastructure  we  have  built  .  .  . 
newspapers  need  opportunities  to  gen¬ 
erate  additional  revenue  from  the  news 
and  other  information  they  gather  and 
report.  For  all  the  differences  that  sep¬ 
arate  our  industries,  one  thing  we 
share  is  the  need  to  find  new  leverage 
for  our  core  products.” 

Logan  said  his  company’s  research 
indicates  that  people  will  pay  for  such 
information  and  like  the  convenience 
of  getting  both  their  personal  and  con¬ 
tent  messages  from  a  single  source. 

Newspapers  also  can  enhance  their 
classified  advertising  through  a  tele¬ 
phone  application,  said  the  founder  of 
SureFind,  a  Seattle-based  firm  that 
provides  classified  real  estate,  rental 
and  automotive  ads  via  a  telephone 
database. 

SureFind  president  Jim  LaLonde, 
who  describes  himself  as  a  “newspaper¬ 
man  at  heart,”  is  intent  on  becoming  a 
multimedia  partner  for  newspapers  and 
other  information  companies,  he  said. 

SureFind,  LaLonde  said,  can  publish 
pictures  with  its  faxes,  even  while  the 
consumer  is  listening  to  the  ads  on  the 
phone.  The  system  also  can  send  along 
coupons  or  display  ads  on  the  fax  cover 
sheet,  he  added. 


The  most  exceptional 
new  voice  in  syndication 
belongs  to  Deb  Price, 
formerly  Washington, 

D.  C.,  news  editor  for 
the  Detroit  News  and 
now  the  first  syndicated 
columnist  to  write  exclu¬ 
sively  on  gay  issues. 

Covering  politics  and 
policy  as  well  as  lifestyle 
issues  in  her  pioneering 
column.  Price  strives  to 
bridge  the  gap  between 
the  gay  and  straight 
communities — foster¬ 
ing  understanding  and 
defusing  prejudice  and 
misconception  with 
real-life  insights  from 
the  gay  perspective. 

To  bring  the  timely, 
eloquent  and  compel¬ 
ling  viewpoint  of  Deb 
Price  to  your  editorial 
or  lifestyle  pages,  call 
our  sales  department 
at  (213)  237-5485. 

I  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  60 

said  to  me,  “For  the  time  being,  I  want 
to  be  like  a  British  Cabinet  minister 
and  keep  the  seat  in  Parliament.” 

The  staff  never  lost  its  trademark 
gallows  humor,  even  when  things  were 
darkest.  Upon  hearing  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  veteran  reporter  Bill  Bell 
quipped,  “What  next?  Locusts?” 

Our  new  status  began  what  I  called 
our  “Home  Alone  Management.”  With 
all  our  troubles,  I  reveled  in  the  fact 
that  my  only  boss  was  an  editor  and  he 
was  too  busy  being  publisher  to  get  in 
my  way.  Willse  put  in  the  same  14-hour 
day  (and  this  is  not  one  of  those  exag¬ 
gerations  about  hours),  but  he  was 
busy  talking  to  circulation,  advertising 
and  production  managers,  plus  —  this 
being  the  Daily  News  —  the  impor¬ 
tant  union  leaders. 

At  yet  another  critical  gathering  of 
the  editorial  department,  Willse  fore¬ 
cast  that  the  paper  would  ultimately  be 
sold  when  there  was  enough  of  a  crisis 
to  forge  agreements  with  all  11  unions. 
“You’ve  seen  this  movie  before.  There 
are  going  to  be  all  kinds  of  characters 
coming  on  stage  and  off.” 

Through  all  these  crises,  Willse  was 
Cool  Hand  Luke,  behaving  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  more  were  at  stake  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  headline  should  be  on  to¬ 
morrow’s  front  page  (something  that, 
with  everything  else  he  had  to  do,  he 
still  occasionally  told  us). 

Not  everyone  at  the  News  was  fond 
of  the  “Home  Alone”  publisher  — 
many  scars  remained  from  the  strike  — 
but  I  think  nearly  all  would  agree  that 
his  steady  hand  on  the  tiller  kept  the 
paper  functioning  relatively  well. 

We  had  our  ups  and  downs  but  after 
one  good  stretch  of  news  coverage,  a 
New  York  Newsday  editor  told  me,  “I 
tell  my  people  that  it’s  clear  the  News 
is  going  to  survive  and  we  might  as  well 
get  used  to  it.” 

At  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  last  summer,  we  were  the  only 
New  York  paper  to  put  out  a  fresh  af¬ 
ternoon  edition  for  conventioneers. 
On  July  16,  the  convention’s  final  day, 
Perot  announced  he  was  quitting  right 
on  deadline  for  this  edition.  In  Man¬ 
hattan  that  afternoon,  our  paper 
seemed  to  be  in  everyone’s  hand. 

With  a  money  crunch  building, 
Willse  tried  to  hasten  the  paper’s  sale. 
He  met  tirelessly  with  the  creditors’ 
committee  created  by  the  bankruptcy 
as  well  as  with  the  paper’s  own  board, 
which  he  had  recruited.  He  thought 


Canadian  Conrad  Black  had  the  deep¬ 
est  pockets  and  had  favored  his  propos¬ 
al,  but  Zuckerman  proved  to  be  the 
shrewdest  suitor  and  won  the  paper. 

Willse  had  been  a  better  publisher 
and  editor  than  horseplayer.  He  had 
bet  wrong  and  it  was  clear  he  would  be 
out,  but  he  gave  Zuckerman  his  best 
advice  in  transition  and  they  parted  on 
good  terms.  There  will  be  no  “tell  all” 
books  from  this  editor. 

One  day  Zuckerman  made  his  bold 
strike.  Taking  a  page  from  Willse’s  own 
handbook,  he  lured  away  the  top  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  Post.  A  few  days 
later,  on  Feb.  3,  at  5:13  p.m.  —  27  tur¬ 
bulent  months  after  the  strike  had  be- 


Truce 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

costing  $1.5  million,  is  already  in  debt 
to  suppliers,  including  about  $2  million 
for  newsprint. 

In  return  for  coming  back,  the  high¬ 
ly  regarded  Hamill,  who  Hirschfeld  is 
personally  guaranteeing  to  pay  nearly 
$2,000  a  day  until  a  final  hearing  April 
2,  got  a  big  kiss  from  his  boss.  But  the 
truce  did  not  yield  peace. 

On  March  22,  Hamill  refused  to 
work  in  the  Post’s  newsroom  and  man¬ 
aged  the  paper  from  a  seat  in  a  nearby 
diner.  It  was  a  one-day  protest  of 
Hirschfeld’s  refusal  to  rehire  four  key 
editorial  employees:  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  Eric  Breindel,  state  editor  Fredric 
Dicker,  City  Hall  bureau  chief  David 
Seifman  and  investigations  editor  Jack 
Newfield. 

They  kept  working  anyway,  prompt¬ 
ing  Hirschfeld  to  ban  them  from  the 
Post’s  building.  In  a  conference  call 
hearing,  Conrad  upheld  Hirschfeld’s 
right  to  fire  them  but  said  they  were 
free  to  work  for  free. 

“I’ve  been  working  for  free  for  two 
weeks,”  said  Seifman  from  his  office  in 
City  Hall.  “For  me,  being  in  the  build¬ 
ing  is  meaningless. 

“Nothing  Abe  does  makes  any  sense 
except  that  he  wants  to  destroy  the 
newspaper.  If  we  leave,  he  achieves  his 
devious  end.  We  are  trying  to  keep  it 
alive  so  somebody  else  can  buy  it,” 
Seifman  said.  “All  we  can  do  is  do  our 
jobs  and  pray  somebody  else  comes 
along.” 

Hirschfeld’s  firing  of  14  other  non¬ 
editorial  supervisors — including  Mark 
Khan,  who  kept  computers  and  phones 
running — remains  in  effect. 

The  temporary  peace  agreement 
calls  for  no  further  firings  for  the  time 


gun —  Willse  sat  down  at  his  word 
processor  and  sent  a  simple  message  to 
his  top  editors:  “I’m  outta  here.  Stay 
close  —  to  me  and  to  each  other.  On¬ 
ward.” 

Then  he  delivered  a  pained  farewell 
to  Denise  Housman,  his  secretary  for 
more  than  eight  years,  and  left  the 
building  on  42nd  Street,  carrying  a 
shopping  bag  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
few  books,  a  couple  of  framed  family 
photos,  the  new  shirt  he  had  kept  on 
hand  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  and 
the  final  edition  of  that  day’s  paper. 

About  five  hours  later,  the  presses 
started  up  in  the  Brooklyn  plant. 

As  they  will  tonight.  ■E(S’P 


being.  It  allows  Wilbert  Tatum  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  building  as  editor  desig¬ 
nate,  but  with  no  authority  in  the 
newsroom. 

Tatum,  the  editor  of  the  black  week¬ 
ly  Amsterdam  News,  was  blamed  in  a 
Post  editorial  for  the  firings,  all  of  jour¬ 
nalists  he  has  condemned  as  racists. 
He  denied  the  charge.  He  has  earned 
the  disdain  of  many  journalists  for, 
among  other  stands,  naming  in  print  a 
white  woman  who  was  raped  and  near¬ 
ly  killed  by  a  gang  of  black  youths. 

In  addition  to  proposing  to  remake 
the  Post  in  the  image  of  the  Oprah 
Winfrey  Show,  Hirschfeld  has  pro¬ 
posed  joint  operations  with  black  and 
Spanish-language  papers,  including 
carrying  the  other  papers  as  inserts. 

In  other  developments,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  Murdoch, 
who  sold  the  Post  to  Kalikow  in  1988, 
has  called  New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuo¬ 
mo  and  at  least  two  U.S.  senators  to 
discuss  his  buying  it  back. 

Under  his  sale  agreement  with  Ka¬ 
likow,  Murdoch  has  the  right  of  first  re¬ 
fusal  to  buy  the  paper  from  Kalikow. 
He  waived  that  right  for  the  proposed 
Hoffenberg  purchase,  but  his  attorney 
said  he  declined  to  waive  it  to  clear  the 
Hirschfeld  deal. 

Under  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  cross-ownership  rules, 
Murdoch’s  News  Corp.,  which  owns 
WNYW-TV,  is  prohibited  from  owning 
a  newspaper  in  the  same  market — a  rule 
that  forced  him  to  sell  the  Post  in  the 
first  place — but  cross-ownerships  before 
the  rule  were  grandfathered  and  the 
FCC  has  granted  temporary  waivers. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.), 
who  spearheaded  the  move  to  enforce 
the  cross-ownership  rules  on  Murdoch, 
said  he  would  not  oppose  a  Murdoch 
bid. 
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Let  E&P's  crew 
take  your  advertising 
L  message  to  Boston 


...for  NAA 


Newspaper  Association  of  America's 
Pubiishers  Convention  (formeny  the  ANPA) 
April  26-28, 1993,  Boston  Marriott  Copiey  Place. 


PUBLISHERS  CONVENTION  -  APRIL  24: 


The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  newspaper  industry  will  be  turned  to  Boston  and  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  newspaper  publishing  as  they  chart  the  course  of  newspapers  and 
groups  for  the  coming  year.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  there  covering  each  and  every  session. 


Virtually  every  newspaper  executive  will  be  reading  this  issue  for  pre-convention  information  and  coverage.  This 
issue  contains  a  calendar  of  events,  daily  programs,  and  the  ever-popular,  eagerly  sought-after  "Who's  Staying 
Where  at  the  Convention"  where  attendees  find  out  where  their  associates  are  staying.  Your  ad  in  this  issue  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  convention  attendees  as  well  as  in  the  homes  and  offices  of  over  80,000  newspaper  professionals. 

Advertising  Deadlines:  Space:  April  8  Copy:  April  12 


POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE  -  MAY  1: 


This  issue  of  E&P  brings  the  publishers'  convention  to  our  readers  with  complete  coverage  of  all  speeches,  work¬ 
shops,  sessions,  meetings,  photos  of  convention  headliners  and  comprehensive  reporting  on  industry  activities. 
E&P  provides  timely,  firsthand  coverage  for  publishing,  advertising  and  business  executives  who  couldn't  get  to 
the  convention  and  recaps  the  events  for  those  who  were  there,  making  this  the  perfect  environment  for  your 
advertising  message. 


Advertising  Deadlines:  Space:  April  21  Copy:  April  23 


Make  your  space  reservations  now  for  both  NAA  Convention  issues  in  Editor  &  Publisher  — 
the  weekly  magazine  of.  for  and  about  the  newspaper  industry. 

SALES  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans 

212-675-4580  512-641-0041  504.386.9673 


Los  Angeles 

213-382-6346 


San  Francisco 

415-421-7950 


Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASIA  COLUMN  to  brighten  your  pages. 
Weekly  from  Toiwo,  Sroul,  Taipei,  Hong 
Kong.  Modem  offbeat  adventures  on  Gin¬ 
za,  Geisha,  Kyoto,  Kowloon,  Kimchi, 
Night  Train  to  Vladivostok  plus 
some  serious  analyses  of  North 
Korea's  atomic  bomb,  China's  explo¬ 
sive  growth.  Affordable,  intriguing  to 
readers,  exclusive  in  your  area.  Write 
CPO  Box  554,  Tokyo  100-91,  Japan. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  COLUMNS  AVAILABLE,  car  care, 
auto  news,  road  tests,  new  items.  Bill 
Schwartzberg,  26-18  169  St.,  Flushing, 
NY  11358  (718)  359-8743. 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  cor 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


lee  Moore 

Cartoon  Panel 
Daily,  weekly 

Phillip  Jewell 
Illustration 

235  E.  51st  St.  #3-A 
\  NY,  NY  10022 
A  212-758-1816 


EDUCATION 


PROVOCATIVE  600-word  weekly  educa¬ 
tion  column  enhances  local  coverage. 
Rates,  samples  (510)  458-4213. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES,  Hook  readers  on  fact-packed 
showbiz  column.  Camera-ready.  Afford¬ 
able.  Info  (800)  533-0073. 


FREE  FEATURES 


FREE  FEATURE  "Public  Opinion  Forum" 
gives  pros  &  cons  on  current  issues, 
asks  readers  to  vote.  Results  given  in 
next  week's  column.  Pre-set  2  cols  x  8" 
deep.  Sample?  1-800-568-1717. 


HUMOR 


"IN  A  NUTSHELL" 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
token  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Noness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


KIDS  &  TEENS  -  ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  -  a  weekly,  700 
word  column  w/ photo  featuring  inter¬ 
views  with  big  name  stars.  Call  (617) 
255-0123  for  samples. 


INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COAAMISSION 

"IN  THE  MONEY."  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  bow  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  700 
word,  Q&A  format  gives  reader  a  per¬ 
sonalized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  os  low  os 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience  of 
baby  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commis¬ 
sion  on  Special  Report  sales  generated 
by  your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
Palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coast  Hwy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fax  (310)  457-9196. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  INTEREST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ATTN:FEATURES  WRITERS  AND 
EDITORS.  Do  you  need  information  on 
any  lifestyle  topic  for  an  upcoming 
story?  Lifestyle  Media-Relations 
Reporter  will  put  the  word  out  to  Public 
Relations  professionals  across  the 
country  free  of  charge.  Contact  Adrienne 
DeAnMo  at  21 15  Fourth  Street,  Berke¬ 
ley,  C^  94710,  (800)  959-1059. 

BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  newspaper  in  suburban  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  81  years  in  continuous  publica¬ 
tion.  20,000  circulation  in  mixed 
industrial/residential  area.  Great 
turn-around  potential  for  go-getter  or  as 
is  for  semi-retired  owner/publisher. 
Also,  ideal  addition  to  existing 
publishing  business.  Catl 
212-876-0141. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  PARALEGAL  MAGA¬ 
ZINE.  No  money  down.  Desktop  publish¬ 
ing  templates  and  lift  of  3,500  Cali- 
forinia  paralegals  included.  Will 
train  new  owner.  Call  (805)  528-8705. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  Son  Diego,  CA 
92103. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Medio  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715, 
(406)  586-6621 . 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SOAP  OPERA 


The  best  weekly  summaries  updated  early 
Tuesday  AM  for  next  week.  FAX,  mo¬ 
dem.  (312)  588-2288. 


BUSINESS  OF  SPORTS  -  legal, 
economic  issues  incisively  explained 
by  sports  lawyer/radio  anal¬ 
yst.  Twice  weekly,  375  words.  Sample, 
rates:  Harmon  Gallant,  PO  Box  1717, 
Evanston,  IL  60204,  (708)  328-0164. 

Let  "SPORTS  BY  VOORT"  put  the  show¬ 
manship  back  in  your  sports 
page... Sports  cartoons/illustrations  in 
the  style  of  Mullin,  Darvis,  Paprocki. 
Camera  ready  art.  Syndicated  two  years. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Ken  Vandervoort, 
204  Penn  Pi.,  Linden,  NJ  07036  (908) 
862-2416. 


ATTENTION 

ADVERTISERS: 

Editor  &  Publisher's  Offices  will 
be  closed  on  April  9,  in  observance 
of  Good  Friday.  Display  classified 
advertising  deadlines  for  the  April 
1 7  issue  will  be  Thursday,  April 
8th. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  ■  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-Micfwest-(41 4)  272-6173 

Above  Averoge 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Medio  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personor  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

AppraisalBrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 

Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDIANA  SHOPPER:  well  estab¬ 
lished,  excellent  market,  college  town, 
management  intact,  gross 
$1,350,000.  $1, 350,000/terms. 
Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  John  T. 
Cribb,  406-586-6621 . 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


New  Hampshire  Bonanza. 

The  economy  is  coming  back 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ride  this  long  established 
group  to  the  top.  $500K 
gross  sales.  Superb  turnaround 
situation.  Contact:  L.  Grimes, 

(301)  540-0636. 

$1.4  million  gross.  $300,000  cash  net. 

54,000  free  and  paid  circulation. 
New  York  State,  JM&A,  (614)  889-9747 

20  year  old  New  England  weekly  for  sale 
plus  other  publications.  Will  sell 
for  gross.  Real  estate  optional.  Owners 
retiring.  Qualified  buyers  only.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  WEEKLY  -  Long  established, 
profitable.  Strong  name,  partners 
disagree.  Principals  only.  Priced. 
Quick  sale  (212)  737-1317. 

UNIQUE  WEEKLY  in  Zone  9. 
$270,000  gross. 

Box  6284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Men  should  not  think  too  much  of 
themselves,  and  yet  a  man  should 
always  be  careful  not  to  forget  himself 

George  D.  Prentice 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/ operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PR  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


PR  Business  for  sale.  Insurance  news 
writing  experience  required.  Small 
investment.  Operate  from  any  location. 
Write  G.C.,  8633-1 3lh  SW,  Seattle, 
WA  98106. 


SHOPPERS  FOR  SALE 


A  dream  of  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
this  weekly  shopper  in  Fresno,  CA. 
Since  1 966.  Operates  profitably  by  key 
personnel  of  long  duration.  Single  owner¬ 
ship.  Old  age  dictates  this  sale. 
$125,000  firm  cash.  Send  to  Box 
6277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


RICHCOLOR  MAR  E-6  processor  with 
reels  and  holding  tank.  Four  years  old, 
in  mint  condition.  Moke  an  offer.  Phil 
Sanguinetti.  The  Anniston  (AL)  Star, 
(205)  236-1551. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

BJon  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
L!£2  Chicago,  IL  60656 

MAILROOM 

2-  Sheridan  P24  Inserters. 

$10,000  both.  Call  (717)  288-9805 
Ask  for  Rick 

7  each  1 983  Nolan  Under  Wraps.  Call 
Lori  Roper,  602-271-7384. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


BALDWIN  COUNT-O-VEYOR,  model 
105,  counts  in  approximate  stacks  of 
25, 50,  or  1 00,  up  to  30,000  per  hour,  4 
page  tab  to  96  page  broadsheet.  Includes 
spare  parts  kit.  Excellent  condition, 
seldom  used.  $1 1 ,500  obo.  Kin  Hensar- 
ling,  Vicksburg  Post,  920  South 
Street,  Vicksburg,  MS  39280. 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
MAILROOM 

Reconditioned  FERAG  newspaper 
Single  Copy  Conveyor  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Guaranteed.  Available  now. 
Installation.  Coll  Bob  Massarella. 
FERAG,  Inc.  (215)  788-0892. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFAQURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1984  Eocom  Laserite.  1976  Naps  Plate 
exposing  Tower.  Call  Lori  Roper, 
602-271-7384. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two  (2)  Compugraphic  Compuwriter 
88TG  phototypesetting  units  (fonts 
included),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor, 

1-year  supply  of  processing  chemicals 
and  addiKonal  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  main¬ 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 


9  units  V-15A  with  JF-7  and  JF-15 
folders.  Bought  new  1 977.  Being  replaced 
with  new  press.  Available  after  June  1 7. 
May  be  seen  in  operation  at  Cullman 
Times,  45  miles  north  of  Birmingham. 
Phone  Bob  Bryan  (205)  734-2131. 

COLORKING  1983  -  2  units,  K3-6 
with  perf.  Complete  Press.  Contact 
MARQUEZ  GRAPHICS  (305)  595-9012. 

He  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea  of 
greatness  must  always  have  a  very  low 
standard  of  it  in  his  mind. 

William  Hazlilt 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MlAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42'  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213) 
256-4791 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

8-unit  Community,  SC  folder 
w/u.f.-1972. 

3-unit  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

2- unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

Goss  SSC  stacked  unit. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  folder  - 
1980. 

3- unit  Harris  V15A  press  with  JF7. 
6-unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  1970. 

Two  4-unit  Ne>ws  King  presses. 

3-unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
for  Muller  227S  inserters 
Kansa  480  inserters. 
(800)  356-4886. 
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INDUSfRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV/D 
CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  for  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 
Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S'ervices  MAN'agement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.L.C.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  ^TARm 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
l-(800)  327-8463 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepawer  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  aUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 


Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 


audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 


MIP 


DELIVERY 

CONVERSION  SERVICES 


We  Can  Turn  Distribution  From  An 
Expense  Into  A  Profit  Center. 

Specializing  in  Private  Delivery  Conversion,  Consulting, 
and  TMC  Product  Start-Up  &  Enhancement 


Mldmresi 
)lnaependeni 
Postal 

7837  Sprinkle  Road,  Portage,  MI  49001 


Call  Today 
For  More 
Information 
(616)  324-1008 
(616)  396-8055 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Coll  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

Fax  your  ad  to 

(212)  929-1259 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  bolder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers 
(or  companie^.  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  the  E&P  ClassifiM  Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
When  you  need  Classified,  we're  here  -  every  week! 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 

The  Mercury,  a  suburban  Philadelphia 
30,000  aaily/Sunday,  seeks  a 
capable,  hands-on  Controller  for  its 
Business  Department.  Must  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  preparation  and  analysis  of 
monthly  financial  statements,  able  to 
provide  and  monitor  budgets,  weekly 
flash  reports,  and  have  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  PCs  and  Computer  Systems. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  the 
minimum  of  a  degree  in  accounting  or 
finance  and  a  minimum  five  year  super¬ 
visory  background.  We  offer  an  attrac¬ 
tive  starting  salary  and  benefits 
pxicka^.  Please  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
The  Mercury 
PO  Box  599 

Pottstown,  PA  19464-0599 
Equal  Op>px>rtunily  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  for  group  of  community  news¬ 
papers  in  Southern  Calirornia. 
Shirtsleeve  job.  Be  part  of  a  fast¬ 
growing  company.  Bright  future  for  crea¬ 
tive,  hardworking  person.  Respx>nsibil- 
ities  include  staff  development, 
budgeting,  sales  presentations,  team 
management  and  project  development. 
But  revenue  generation  is  the  major  pri¬ 
ority.  Great  benefits;  base  and  bonus  re¬ 
muneration  jxickaqe  related  directly  to 
fjertormance.  Send  resume  to  WCCN, 
2841  Loker  Avenue  East,  Carlsbad,  CA 
92008  Attn:  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  9,000 
daily  in  Southwest  Kansas.  Great 
opportunity  for  a  promotion  minded 
manager  with  good  leadership  skills. 
We  are  pxirt  of  a  larger  corporation  with 
advancement  opportunities.  Resumes  to 
Terry  Cochran,  The  Dodge  City  Daily 
Globe,  PO  Box  820,  Dodge  City,  KS 
67801. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  heavy 
telemarketing  supervisory  experience  to 
train  staff  on  long  established  weekly 
in  prime  Brooklyn,  NY  area.  Currently 
running  20  tab  pages  classified. 
Resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY 
10003. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  for  progressive  14,000 
circulation  daily  plus  TMC  in 
Northern  California's  scenic  Sierra 
foothills.  Must  be  a  visionary, 
aggressive  sales  pro  with  proven  track 
record  of  training  and  mativating 
inside  and  outside  sales  staffs. 
Strong  promotional  and  organization¬ 
al  skills  essential.  Classified 
experience  a  plus.  Terrific  opportunity 
in  growing  market.  Beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  close  to  mountains,  profession¬ 
al  sports  and  some  of  the  west's  best 
outdoor  activities,  yet  near  a  major 
city.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
plus  bonus.  Send  letter,  resume  and  earn¬ 
ings  history  to:  Jim  Fallback,  Auburn 
Journal,  Box  5910,  Auburn,  CA  95604. 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 
Philadelphia  based  scientific  trade 
publication  is  seeking  an  experienced 
display  sales  rep  to  work  California 
biotech  customer  base.  Candidates 
must  hove  five  years  experience  selling 
for  a  trade  publication  along  with  a 
demonstratable  track  record  in  meeting 
sales  quotas.  Person  must  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  working  independently  and  the 
facility  to  work  from  home.  Interested 
and  qualified  applicants  may  reply 
in  confidence  with  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  The  Scientist,  PO  Box 
13357,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19101-3357.  Attn:  Bob  Jordan. 


MID-ZONE  5  small  town  daily  needs 
leader  with  ideas  and  sales  skills 
to  lead  staff  to  maximize  market  share 
against  competition.  Resume  to  Box 
6283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER:  Aggres¬ 
sive  Michigan  publishing  group 
seeks  equally  dynamic  leader  for 
classified/telemarketing  department. 
Train,  manage,  inspire  phone  sales 
staff.  Must  be  high-energy  leader. 
Outside  sales  knovdedge  a  plus.  Will 
consider  someone  with  lesser  manage¬ 
ment  experience  if  they  can  sell  us  on 
their  talents.  Resume  to  SCN 
Communications  Group,  D.  Hohendorf, 
PO  Boxl4,  Union  Lake,  Ml  48387-0014 
(313)  360-6397. 


1993 

Editor6?Publisher 

Market  Guide 

I  To  order  your  copy  contact  our 
Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

Leading  publication  group  seeks  aggressive  motivator 
to  lead  its  telemarketing  department 
into  explosive  new  growth. 

incentives.  If  you’re  a  proven  leader 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

MARKS-ROILAND 


Fast-paced,  highly  competitive  envi¬ 
ronment  requires  a  quick  thinker 
with  supervisory  experience  in  ad 
sales  and  heavy  customer  service. 
If  you're  innovative  and  aggressive 
with  superior  marketing  and  teach¬ 
ing  skills  for  telephone  sales,  we 
offer  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  plus  outstanding 


COMMUNICATIONS 

26  Jericho  Tpke,  Jericho,  NY  11753 
Attention:  Personnel 
or  Call  5I6-997-7CXX).  ext  226 
or  Fax  to  516-334-4143 
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CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGEMENT 
"We're  on 

Orange  Count/s  Side" 
MANAGER,  VOICE 
INFORAAATION  SERVICES 
Our  Advertising  Department  is  seek- 
a  strong  leader  to  manage  our  Voice 


ties  include: 

*  Overall  development  of  Voice  Informa¬ 

tion  Services  for  the  Register 
including  product  evolution,  market¬ 
ing  and  promotion. 

*  Coordinate  and  facilitate  all  VIS 

projects  that  involve  other 
divisions. 

*  Work  with  operating  division  to 
develop/implement  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote/communicate  vis  products  and 
services  (or  Register. 

’  Stay  abreast  of  VIS  technology  and 
service  developments  in  the  newspaper 
and  by  competitors  to  facilitate  growth 
and  development  of  VIS  opportunities 
and  technology  within  company. 

*  Develop/momtar  quality  standards 
of  VIS  products  offered  by  Register. 

*  Develop/implement  marketing  and 
sales  strategies  and  programs  to 

attain  planned  revenue  and  profit  obi. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  the 
following: 

*  Proven  history  of  sales  and  marketing 
accomplishments. 

*  Strong  communication  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills. 

*  Understanding  of  telephone  tech¬ 
nology. 

*  Experience  with  audiotext 
applications. 

*  Understanding  of  computer  hardware 
and  applications  software. 

*  Audiotext  or  equivalent  experience  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Please  apply  in  person,  or  send  resume  to 
Human  Resources/#!  223 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 
HCXJRS  TO  APPLY: 

9  am  -  3:30  pm  Monday 
8  am  -  3  pm  Tuesday  and  Weanesday 
8  am  -  12  noon  Thursday 
Closed  Friday 
(714)  953-2232  Office 
(714)  664-^99  24  hour  Job  Hotline 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY 
REGISTER 

^LES  TRAINING  MANAGER 

The  Orange  County  Register's  Adver¬ 
tising  Division  has  an  opening  for  a 
SALES  TRAINING  MANAGER. 

This  position  plans,  coordinates  and 
directs  training  and  staff  development 
programs  for  the  Advertising  Divi¬ 
sion  by  performing  duties  personally 
or  through  subordinate  supervisors. 

This  position  requires  a  strong 
sales  training  and  management  bock- 
ground  with  a  Bachelors  Degree  or  equi¬ 
valent  work  experience.  Excellent  pres¬ 
entation  skills  are  a  must. 

The  ability  to  communicate  effective¬ 
ly,  both  orally  and  in  writing  is 
critical  to  success  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Must  have  the  ability  to  accu¬ 
rately  calculate  and  communicate  all 
advertising-retail  rates,  facts  and 
figures. 

All  qualified  candidates  should 
send  resume  and  salary  history  with 
references  to: 

The  Orange  County  Register 
Human  Resources/Employment  #1220 
Dana  Lippert,  Senior  Recruiter 
625  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


ART/EDITORIAL 


ART  STAFF 

The  Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  PA, 
is  putting  together  an  editorial  art 
department.  If  you  are  an  illustrator, 
designer  or  graphics  artist,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Keith  Jones,  AME/ 
graphics  and  photos.  The  Patriot-Nevrs, 
PO  Box  2265,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105. 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For 
more  information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS 
program,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

NEWS  ARTIST 

THE  HERALD,  30,000+  McClatchy 
daily  In  university  town  near  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC,  is  replacing  a  veteran 
graphics  journalist.  Should  be  team 
player  with  strong  design  and  typo¬ 
graphic  skills.  Mac  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  Letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Terry  Plumb,  Editor,  The  Herald,  FO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731.  No 
calls. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

DESIGN  DIREQOR 

THE  SCRANTON  TIMES  AND  TRIBUNE 
are  looking  for  a  design  director  who 
wants  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
complete  redesign  and  then  take  charge 
of  its  implementation.  We  want  some¬ 
one  with  a  news  background  vdio  can 
help  put  some  pizazz  into  these  hwo 
color-packed  newspapers  located  in  the 
foothills  of  Pennsylvania's  scenic  Pocona 
Mountains.  If  you  think  you  fill  the  bill, 
send  resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Ed  E.  Rogers,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-Tribune,  Box  3311,  Scranton,  PA 
18505. 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Pleose  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Midland  Reporter-Telegram,  a 
24,000  Hearst  daily  in  West  Texas, 
now  has  a  position  open  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  sales  manager.  Oualified  can¬ 
didates  must  be  action  and  results  ori¬ 
ented,  with  a  trock  record  of  success. 
This  position  is  responsible  for  all 
sales  programs  In  both  home  delivery 
and  single  copy,  including  telemarket¬ 
ing,  crewing,  sampling,  direct  mail, 
NIE,  and  Circulation  promotion. 
Please  send  resume,  references,  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Chip 
McCarver,  Midland  Reporter-Telegram, 
PO  Box  1650,  Midland,  TX  79702. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  the 
fastest  growing  metro  daily  in  Zone  4. 
Applicants  must  be  goal-oriented, 
customer  driven  and  know  how  to  train 
and  lead  a  relatively  inexperienced  staff. 
A  track  recard  of  consistent  circula¬ 
tion  increases  in  both  single  copy  and 
home  delivery  is  also  required. 
Salary  and  bonuses  to  mid  $30s.  Box 
6294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HANDS  ON  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
who  can  build  our  Net  Paid  Circub- 
tion.  NOW.  Tell  me  vdwt  you've  done, 
and  vdiat  you  can  do  for  us.  Tfie 
Haverhill  (MA)  Gazette  is  a  good  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  that  needs  to  grow. 
Sabry  about  $30K,  based  on  experi- 
erKe  and  results.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Jerry  Byrne,  Scripps  League 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  400,  Santa 
Maria,  CA  93456. 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Long 
hours,  low  pay,  tough  environment  and  all 
the  hot  news  you  can  handle  at  a  mid¬ 
sized  Zone  2  AM  daily.  Help  us  train 
a  group  of  young  but  energetic  reporters 
to  cover  one  of  the  most  competitive  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  U.S.  Tell  us  about  yourself 
and  your  ideas  by  April  1.  Box  6288, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  talented  No.  2  for 
our  sports  section.  Must  be  a  strong 
word  editor  with  page  design  skills 
who  can  help  lead  a  staff,  not  just  manage 
it.  Send  a  resume,  salary  requirement 
and  a  half-dozen  work  samples  to  Tracee 
Hamilton,  Sports  Editor,  The  News 
Journal,  PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington, 
DE  1 9850.  The  News  Journal,  a 
125,000-circulation  Gannett  newspap¬ 
er,  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

BOOK  EDITOR,  40  hours/week, 
9am-5pm  $40,000/year.  Secures,  se¬ 
lects,  and  coordinates  manuscripts  in 
book  forms  for  publications.  Analyze 
and  review  manuscripts,  and  determine 
demands  of  readers  in  the  United 
States.  Confer  with  publishers  in 
China  to  establish  specific  mater¬ 
ials  to  be  developed  suitable  for  West¬ 
ern  readers.  Confer  with  authors  and 
publishers  to  arrange  purchase,  trans¬ 
portation,  marketing  and  sale.  Coor¬ 
dinate  publishing  activities  of  the 
companies  located  in  China,  Hong  Kong 
and  United  States.  Camplete  high 
school  plus  10  years  experience  in  a 
related  occupation  as  an  Editor.  Read, 
write  and  speak  Chinese  (Mandarin). 
Must  hove  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
vwsrk  permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  two 
copies  of  your  resume  to  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State  Street-3 
South,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  Attn:  S.  Lind¬ 
sey.  Ref.#V-IL  10036-L.  NO  CALLS. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 

BUSINESS  writer  for  Southeast  after¬ 
noon  daily,  covering  banks  and  health 
care  in  a  city  that  is  home  to  several 
major  health  care  companies  and  is  a 
regional  financial  hub.  We  emphasize 
business  news,  with  a  seven-person  busi¬ 
ness  desk  and  good  play  for  stories.  If 
you're  an  aggressive  business  reporter 
seeking  a  chance  to  grow  as  a  writer, 
send  your  resume  and  six  best  clips  to 
Box  6291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  a  25,000 
state  capital  AM  seeks  an  editor  to 
lead  2  assistants  and  12  reporters  in 
enterprising  and  cobrful  coverage  of  a 
region  rich  in  history,  culture  and 
news.  We  are  looking  for  a  skilled 
reporter,  experienced  editor  and  proven 
team  leader.  Send  resume,  sampbs  and 
your  ideas  on  managing  the  city  desk 
to:  Rob  Dean,  Managing  Editor,  202  E. 
Marcy,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 . 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
For  a  Big  Business  Tovm 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Federated  Department 
Stores.  Heinz  Pet  Foods.  Chiquita 
Banana.  United  Brands.  Chicago  West 
Pullman.  Mercantile  Stores,  Inc., 
Cincinnati  Microwrove.  U.S.  Shoe.  GE 
Aircraft  Engines.  All  are  headquartered 
in  Cincinnati,  and  The  Enquirer  (a 
Gannett  nevrspaper  af  200,000  circub- 
tion  daily  and  360,000  Sundays) 
seeks  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
editor  to  lead  its  daily  coverage  of 
these  big  businesses  and  more,  in  ways 
that  appeal  to  both  businesspeopb  and 
non-business  readers.  Metro  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  a  great  place  to  work  and  live. 
It's  a  hub  for  Delta  Airlines,  with 
scores  of  national  and  international 
flights;  major  cultural  institu¬ 
tions,  including  a  world-class 
symphony,  art  museum  and  zoo;  as  well 
as  regional  theater,  major  universities 
and  hospitals;  arb  pro  baseball  and 
NFL  teams.  Interested?  Send  a  v^eek's 
worth  of  your  current  section/work,  a 
resume  and  a  letter  (two  pages  max) 
outlining  your  view  of  good  business 
coverage  to:  LowretKe  K.  Beaupre,  Vice 
President/Editor,  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  312  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45202.  The  Enquirer/Gannett  are 
Equal  Opportunity  Empbyers. 


We're  a  well  established  evening 
paper  with  young  ideas  and  a  burning 
desire  to  be  even  better.  As  part  of  the 
drive  toward  that  end  we  need  a  city 
editor  who  shares  those  same  goals  and 
has  the  same  drive.  If  you  hove  three  to 
five  years  experierKe  directing  the  pbn- 
ning  and  scheduling  of  local  news  cover¬ 
age,  if  you  are  full  of  good  ideas  and 
know  how  to  make  them  work,  if  you  hove 
the  ability  to  help  us  become  even  be^ 
ter,  send  us  ytxir  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples.  ED  E.  ROGERS,  Marxiging  Editor, 
The  Scranton  Times,  Box  3311, 
Scranton,  PA18505. 

COMPLJTER  JOURNAUSTSI  Expanding 
computer  magazine  publishing  group 
seeks  savvy  writers  and  editors  at 
all  levels.  Knowledge  of  reseller  channel 
a  plus.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary 
requirements  to  Editorial  Search, 
Reselbr  Channel  Group,  P.O.  Box  650, 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  079^. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Central  Maine  AM  daily  seeks  strong 
wordsmith  for  night  copy  desk. 

Box  6286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  copy  editor  for  the 
night  desk  of  a  125,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
area  af  southwestern  Virginia.  We  wont 
someone  vdio  can  vrork  colbborotively 
with  editors  and  reporters,  who  can  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  and  do  layout.  A 
minimum  of  two  years'  reporting/ 
editing  experience  is  preferred.  Macin¬ 
tosh  experierKe  will  be  considered  a 
plus.  We  boast  a  moderate  climate,  low 
cost  of  living  and  a  newspaper  that  is 
among  the  top  ten  in  metro-area  penetra¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  clips,  tear  sheets  of 
layouts,  and  two-page  autobiography  to 
the  Managing  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke, 
VA  24018.  An  equal  opportunity  em- 
pbyer. 
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COPY  EDITOR:  The  News  &  Record  in 
Greensboro,  NC,  seeks  o  night  copy 
editor  with  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Layout,  editing  skills  a  must; 
Mac,  pagination  skills  a  plus. 
Resume  and  work  samples  to  Tom  Corri¬ 
gan,  News  &  Record,  200  E.  Market  St., 
P.O.  Box  20848,  Greensboro,  NC 
27420-0848. 

COPY  EDITOR, 

GRAPHICS  POSITION 
Metro  PM  daily  in  southwest  seeks  a 
copy  editor  with  strong  editing,  head¬ 
line,  layout  and  production  skills 
(slot  experience  a  plus)  and  a  graphics 
person  skilled  in  page  design,  able  to 
operate  on  electronic  photo  desk  system 
and  produce  informational  graphics 
(color  experience  a  plus).  Box  6280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


GrapevineH^ 

D  YouhMTdiiontwgriptvvw  Qft 

Attention  Editors! 

We're  the  l^est  Help  Wanted/Job 
Listing  publication  in  the  Newspaper 
Business. 

1-602-797-2511 

For  jobs  via  the  phona  cal 

1-900-787-7800  ■ 


7  W  Hgrnton  Bivd  6Vi  Root  Suit  f^047 


Cftcaao.  il-  60606  Awag*  cm 

AvgCMi  tSKkAMrSCvati 
phSn*  ««>  M  tl  yaan  of  oMar 


DATABASE  MANAGER 
This  full-time  position  will  be 
involved  in  the  development  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  our  new  state-of-the-art  elec¬ 
tronic  library.  Other  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  include:  ongoing  daily 
maintenance  and  refinement  of  the 
database,  training  of  other  library  and 
editorial  staff,  documentation  of 
procedures,  record  keeping,  vendor 
negotiations,  and  two  hours  daily  on  the 
library  reference  rotation. 

Ideal  candidate  will  be  familiar 
with  full-text  retrieval,  full-text 
database  development,  and  PCs.  Text¬ 
editing  experience  would  be  helpful. 
MLS  degree  preferred,  but  all  qualified 
candidates  will  be  considered. 

Please  send  resume  to  Mary  Kate 
Leming/Library  Director,  The  Polm 
Beach  Post,  2751  S.  Dixie  Highway, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405.  Fax  - 
(407)  820-4758. 


EDITOR 

Award-winning  alternative  weekly 
(60,000+  circulation)  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  to  head  six-person 
editorial  team.  Strong  writing, 
editing  and  managerial  skills  - 
sense  of  humor  a  must.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Fran 
Sullivan,  Publisher,  Hartford  Advo¬ 
cate,  30  Arbor  St.,  Hartford,  CT 
06106. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  70,000 
daily/76,000  Sunday  AM  suburban 
newspaper.  Prize-winning  newspaper 
seeks  people-oriented  editor  to  use  re- 
seorch  and  creativity  in  highly  compet¬ 
itive  market.  Benefits  include  40 IK  and 
bonus  tied  to  circulation  grovirth.  Box 
6272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Post-Tribune,  a  75,000-plus  Knight- 
'jj.  Ridder  daily  in  Gary,  IN,  seeks  an 
editorial  writer-columnist  with  3-5 
pp.  years  news  and/or  editorial  experience, 
5t  o  wide-range  of  writing  interests, 
sic  Speed,  depth  important.  Layout  skills 
a  plus.  We're  unpredictable  and  never 
—  dull.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Peter 
Blum,  Editorial  Page  Editor,  Post- 
Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46403.  Or  call  (219)  881-3156. 

ills  EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED, 
•'cs  Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
go  PO  Box  40550,  5136  MacArthur  NW, 

'  Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

^  EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE 
ft  ‘  REPORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
K  weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
jF  community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

b  EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  needed  for 
mid-size  daily  newspaper  in  West 
Texas.  Pagination  and  graphics  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  resumes  and  layout 
^  samples  to  Kim  Kirkham,  News  Editor, 
^  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952, 
S|  Odessa,  TX  79760-2952. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  legal  writ- 
ing  and  editing  skills  challenging 
slot  on  general  interest  publication  or 
H  trade  journal.  Call  Andrea  at  (718) 
236-1938.  New  York  area  only. 

be  farm  editor 

The  Des  Moines  Register  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  farm/agricultural 
’'.|  reporter  to  become  its  Farm  Editor. 

This  reporter  should  have  a  solid,  work- 
and  knowledge  of  Midwest  agriculture  - 
crops  and  livestock.  The  Farm  Editor 
will  be  expected  to  regularly  contribute 
news  stories  to  both  the  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  First-rate  news 
Ijgf  gathering  and  writing  skills  are  a  must, 
text  Some  photographic  experience  is  helpful, 
gxt-  This  is  a  nigh-profile  job,  requir- 
1  ing  the  Farm  Editor  to  frequently  travel 
fied  in-state  and  at  times  organize  and 
make  presentations  to  agricultural 
Cate  groups.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
aim  clippings  to  David  Westphal,  Manag- 
vay,  ing  Editor,  PO  Box  957,  Des  Moines, 
IX  -  lA  50304. 

-  FASTGROWING  CHAIN  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks  self-starter 
to  report  local  news.  Experience  and  car 
ekiy  required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
per-  Steven  Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
son  214-11  41st  Ave.,  Bayside,  NY 
inn.  11361. 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'li  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  seil  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY 
AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


FEATURES  DESIGNER  -  Seeking  crea¬ 
tive  person  with  strong  design,  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline  writing  skills. 
Pagination  and  Macintosh  skills 
essential.  Responsible  for  nine 
sections  a  week  and  a  monthly  magazine. 
Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Joanne 
Mamenta,  Features  Editor,  Naples 
Daily  News,  1075  Central  Ave., 
Naples,  FL  33940.  A  Scripps  Howard 
newspaper. 

PROJECTS  EDITOR  for  aggressive 
mid-size  daily  to  guide  in-depth 
pieces  from  conception  to  completion. 
Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to  Box 
3279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  resuits 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

FCX3D  WRITER:  The  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  is  looking  for  a  food  writer 
with  strong  reporting  and  writing 
skills.  Full-time  position  also 
includes  general  assignment  duties 
in  the  features  department.  Design  and 
pagination  skills  a  plus,  but  not 
necessary.  Entry  level  candidates 
welcome.  Send  clips  and  references  to: 
Managing  Editor  Jim  Willis, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  P.O.Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-CiOlO  by  modem  for 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
on-line  (202)  347-8918. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPER  in 
college  town  looking  (or  copy  editor  (or 
news  desk.  Prefer  2-3  yeors  experience, 
but  a  talented  beginner  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Send  clips  or  layout,  copy  editing 
and  headline  writing  to  Robert  Ashley, 
Executive  Editor,  Centre  Daily  Times,  Box 
89,  State  College,  PA  16801. 

LIFESTYLE'^oifOR  -  The”~^l^ille 
News,  an  award-winning  1 1 ,500  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana 
has  an  opening  (or  an  experienced  life¬ 
style  editor.  We  are  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  with  a  minimum  af  3  to  5  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Candidate 
must  hove  strong  editing  and  people 
skills,  a  good  grasp  of  AP  style  and 
must  be  accurate  and  fast  on  deadline. 
Layout/design  skills  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  explaining  why 
you're  the  right  lifestyle  editor  for 
our  newspoper,  along  with  at  least  six 
references  to  Roger  L.  Mosher,  Editor,  The 
Shelbyville  News,  P.O.  Box  750,  Shelby- 
ville,  IN  46176. 

LIFESTYLE  W^R^to  filP ^our-doy- 
week  vacancy  for  the  weekend  lifestyle 
section  of  a  Maine  daily.  Send  letter 
of  app  lication,  resume  and  four  writing 
samples  to  Personnel  Director,  Kennebec 
Joumol,  P.O.  Box  1052,  Augusta,  ME. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  at  1 8,000 
circulation  seven-day  newspaper  in 
beautiful  northeastern  Wisconsin.  Will 
coordinate  redesign  of  newspoper  and 
strengthen  ties  wilhin  the  newsroom  and 
community.  Hard-working,  self-starter 
with  solid  editorial  management  back¬ 
ground  needed.  Position  offers  stabil¬ 
ity  combined  with  opportunity  for 
advancement  within  a  major  newspaper 
group.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Reply  in  writing  with  full  resume 
to:  Gory  Omemick,  Publisher,  Herald 
Times  Reporter,  902  Franklin  Street, 
Manitowoc,  Wl  54220. 

PAGE/COPY  EDITORS 
National  publisher  in  horseracing 
industry  will  hove  employment  opportun¬ 
ities  in  Phoenix.  Will  edit  news 
stories,  write  headlines  and 
cutlines,  and  produce  pages  of  a  nation¬ 
al  horseracing  newspaper  utilizing  a 
Macintosh  based  desktop  publishing 
system.  Requires  a  BA  in  Journalism 
or  English.  2-3  years  experience  edit¬ 
ing  a  daily/weekly  newspaper  is  a 
plus.  Basic  Mac  skills  and  knowledge 
of  Quark  XPress  required. 

Knowledge  of  horseracing  and  handicap¬ 
ping  skills  helpful. 

Box  6275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN, 
growing  (135,000)  alternative  metro 
weekly,  seeks  experienced  editor  with 
strong  news  and  management  back¬ 
ground  to  develop  and  lead  1 2  person 
editorial  staff. 

Resume  to:  Publisher 

SF  Boy  Guardian 
520  Hampshire 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

NO  PHONE  CALLS  PLEASE 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

METRO  DESK  EDITOR 
We're  looking  for  a  metro  desk  editor 
who  can  work  collaboratively  with  other 
metro  editors  in  directing  the  local/ 
state  report  for  125,000  circulation 
daily  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
area  of  Southwestern  Virginia.  We  want 
someone  who  can  wark  with  reporters  on 
breaking  daily  stories,  the  three-day 
swoops  and  in-depth,  sophisticated 
reporting  and  writing.  We  prefer  report¬ 
ing  experience  and  at  least  three  years' 
experience  in  editing  copy  and  direct¬ 
ing  reporters.  The  job  involves  some 
night  and  weekend  work,  shared  leader¬ 
ship  with  reporter-led  teams  and  occa¬ 
sional  direction  of  Business  and  Features 
staffs.  We  boast  a  moderate  climate, 
low  cost  of  living  and  a  newspaper  that 
is  among  the  top  10  in  metro-area  pene¬ 
tration.  Send  resume,  clips  and  two- 
page  autobiography  to  the  Managing 
Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News, 
PO  Box  2491 ,  Roanoke,  VA  2401 8.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  The  Santa  Maria 
Times  seeks  a  strong,  experienced  news 
animal  to  lead  a  pack  of  hungry  young 
journalists  to  greatness  an  the 
fastest-growing  daily  along  Califor¬ 
nia's  spectacular  Central  Coast. 
Candidates  should  possess  solid 
news  judgment,  strong  copy-editing  and 
organizational  skills,  and  a  crea¬ 
tive  eye  for  design  and  layout. 
Bilingual  and  pagination  skills  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Managing  Editor  Wayne  Agner,  Santa 
Maria  Times,  PO  Box  400,  Santa 
Maria,  CA  93456. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

PRODUCTION  EDITOR  who  can  mana^ 
copy  flow  (or  two  Manhattan  community 
weeklies  and  one  biweekly.  Can  make 
deadlines,  copy  edit,  and  knows 
Macintosh  and  pagemaker.  Fax  resume 
to:  Laura  (212)  989-3420. 

PUBLISHER  of  two  well  established 
niche  magazines  in  Seattle  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  writer/editor  to  review  RVs  and 
MFG  Housing  and  its  lifestyle. 
Macintosh  knovfledge  needed.  Well  or¬ 
ganized.  Send  letter,  clips,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Ron  Knudson, 
PO  Box  55998,  Seattle,  WA  98155. 

TV  NEWSMAGAZINE  looking  (or  story 
tips  from  print  and  television  jour¬ 
nalists  across  the  country.  Top  dollar 
for  story  ideas  and  contacts.  Call 
Stuart  at  (212)  452-3537  or  Toll  Free 
(800)  552-9699. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR:  Need  exper¬ 
ienced  combo  person.  As  a  reporter,  must 
be  a  self-starter,  highly  organized, 
exceptional  writer;  able  to  jug^e  a  half 
dozen  stories  at  a  time  on  any  subject. 
You  will  also  work  part  time  as  a  desk 
replacement,  sometimes  switching  to 
reporting  on  the  same  day.  As  a  copy 
editor,  must  hove  strong  editing, 
headline-writing,  and  layout  skills; 
ability  to  perform  under  tight  dead¬ 
lines.  Leaf/Mac/Quark  experience  help¬ 
ful,  not  required.  Minimum  of  3  to  5 
years  medium  to  large  daily  experience. 
Team  player.  Diverse  reporting/ 
writing  background  helpful  (not  just 
beats,  but  solid  experience  in  features, 
enterprise,  and  ability  to  plug  into 
any  beat.)  Good  command  of  language, 
tight  editing  skills,  ability  to 
write  snappy  heads,  and  flair  (or  layout 
and  design.  Challenging,  exciting 
environment.  Small  but  close-working 
staff  that  is  used  to  producing  large 
amounts  of  copy  and  doing  it  well.  A 
strong  PM  that  is  making  its  mark, 
and  growing.  Send  clips,  tearsheets  and 
letter.  Your  Tetter  must  be  able  to  tell  us 
why  we  should  hire  you.  No  phone  calls. 
Send  to:  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  PA  16534. 
Attn:  Human  Resources. 

REraRTER 

Experienced,  aggressive  business  repor¬ 
ter  who  wants  to  break  news  for  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspaper.  Send  resume, 
three  business  clips  to  Beth  Ewen, 
Editor,  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  City- 
Business,  5500  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Ste. 
800,  Minneapolis,  MN  55416. 

SEEKING  A  SPORTS  EDITOR  ^thTbt 
leost  five  years  experience  to  head  grow¬ 
ing,  aggressive  department.  Must  have 
ability  to  lead  and  train  staff  and 
relate  to  community.  Strong  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  sports  coverage.  Graphic, 
layout  skills  a  must.  Resumes  in 
strict  confidence.  Send  to:  Glenn  Hold- 
craft,  Managing  Editor,  Courier-Post, 
PO  Box  5300,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  strong  weekly. 
Resume,  5  clips,  etc.  to:  Editor,  The 
Fauquier  Citizen,  PO  Box  3430, 
Warrenton,  VA  22186. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  Knight- 
Ridder  daily.  Must  hove  strong  super¬ 
visory  and  layout  skills.  Seeking 
experienced  professional  with  demon¬ 
strated  commitment  to  local  sports  who 
can  take  a  good  section  to  next  higher 
levels.  Apply  to  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33432. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Daily  News- 
Miner  is  seeking  applicants  for  an 
entry-level  position  on  its  sports 
desk.  The  job  requires  strong  writing 
skills,  a  devotion  to  accuracy  and 
experience  in  layout.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Dan 
Joling,  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  Box  70710, 
Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 

WEEKEND  EDITOR  —  Mid  size  Zone  2 
daily  in  competitive  market  seeks 
people-oriented  newsroom  leader  to  work 
with  city  and  news  desks  in  producing 
weekend  papers.  Editing,  makeup  and 
supervisory  experience  are  musts.  Tell 
us  about  your  goals  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Include  resume,  clips.  Deadline 
April  9.  Box  6289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Utah's  dominant,  statewide  newspaper. 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  is  expanding 
its  search  for  applicants  for  the 
following  positions: 

DEPUTY  EDITOR/FEATURES:  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  an  about-to-be  establisi  led 
Features  division  comprised  of  the 
current  Arts,  Entertainment,  Life¬ 
styles,  Science  &  Medicine,  Recrea¬ 
tion  sections,  as  well  as  several  new 
sections.  Must  hove  excellent  writing 
and  editing  skills,  a  good  eye  for 
design,  a  treasure  of  innovative  story 
ideas,  teaching  and  motivational 
skills,  and  be  willing  to  work  long 
and  occasionally  irregular  hours. 
Features  staff  of  16  wilf  help  choose 
its  new  leader.  Salary:  $46,800. 

PHOTO  EDITOR:  Current  editor  wants  to 
return  to  shooting,  but  willing  to 
assist  new  photo  editor.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  inspirational  teacher, 
motivator,  coordinator  who  will 
seldom  get  to  leave  the  building.  Must 
train  word  people  and  photo  staff  to  work 
together,  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  photo, 
to  design  photo  layouts.  In  charge  of 
local  and  wire  pfiotos  (or  all  sections. 
Salary:  $40,000.  Photo  staff  of  8 
will  help  choose  its  new  leader. 

PAGE  DESIGNER  COPY  EDITOR:  Must 
design,  help  edit  and  headline  12 
feature  section  fronts  a  week  for  a  paper 
that  prizes  content  and  writing  higher 
than  looks.  We  place  a  premium  on 
concise,  enticing  prose  and  expect  no 
different  from  a  designer.  Clean,  simp¬ 
listic,  enticing  and  commonsense 
approach  to  graphics  sought. 

Please  send  letter  of  introduction, 
philosophy,  examples  of  v/ork  and  your 
experience  to  Deputy  Editor  Tom  McCar- 
they.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  143  South 
Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841 1 1 . 
Deadline:  April  12,  1993.  No  phone 
calls. 

WRITER  needed  by  semi-weekly.  Apply  to 
Allan  Evans,  Russell,  KS  67665, 
(913)  483-2118.  Permanent  to  right 
party. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  -  minimum  5 
years  as  mailroom  manager.  Send  resume 
and  letter  detailing  strengths  and 
accomplishments  to:  Human  Resource, 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  PO  Box  1719, 
Sarasota,  FL  34230. 


Classified 

Advertisers: 

If  you  don't 
see  a  category 
that  fits  your 
needs,  please 
call  us  at 

(212)  675-4380 
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MARKETING 


MARKET  RESEARCH 
MANAGER 

Our  company  is  searching  for  a  market 
research  professional  experienced  in 
designing  and  analyzing  primary 
research  studies.  Other  responsibil¬ 
ities  will  include  managing  our 
research  staff,  evaluating  syndicated 
research  studies  and  developing 
strategic  information  for  corporate 
management  and  sales  presentations. 

Qualifications  include  a  minimum 
of  five  years  experience  in  market  or 
medio  research;  prior  experience  with 
primary  and  syndicated  research 
studies;  strong  computer  systems 
experience,  particularly  using  person¬ 
al  computer  cross  tabulation  prog¬ 
rams;  strong  written  and  verbal  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  successful 
management  experience  or  abilities.  In 
addition,  knowledge  of  Chicago  media 
and  experience  with  geodemographic 
systems  will  be  helpful. 

To  be  considered  for  this  rewarding 
opportunity,  please  respond  to: 

Box  6292,  Editor  &  Publisher 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
RESEARCH  DIREQOR 

Mid-size  newspaper  group  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  seeks  experienced  Research 
Manager.  Solid  Media  research  back¬ 
ground  essential;  good  AAac  design  skills 
required.  Qualified  applicants  must 
be  ready  to: 

Organize  and  manage  program  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  media  research. 

Assist  in  formulation  of  long-term 
sales  strategies. 

Communicate  marketing  information 
and  research  findings  to  advertisers 
in  sales  presentations. 

Work  effectively  in  a  team  environment, 
tight  deadlines. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  6295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  Central  CA's  leading 
daily  newspaper,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  F/T  temp,  photographer. 
Position  needed  through  Jonuary  '94. 
Must  have  1-2  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  B&W  &  color,  Macintosh  and 
location  lighting  skills.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Competitive  salary  based 
on  experience  plus  full  benefit  package. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  color  slides 
to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE,  Human  Resources 
Dept.;  1626  "E"  Street;  Fresno,  CA 
93786.  An  Equal  Oppartunity  Employer. 


Send  E&P  Box 
Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 
1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM 
MANAGERS 

The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  is  looking 
for  two  assistant  managers  for  our 
pressroom.  Thorough  knovdedge  of  dou¬ 
ble  width  web  press,  offset  printing, 
folder  operation  and  RTP  operation  is 
required.  Previous  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience,  good  people  skills,  mechanical 
inclination  and  color  sensitivity 
are  also  necessary.  Please  forward 
resumes  to  Personnel  Office,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Journal,  PO  Box  1231,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  NY  12602. 

EOE 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRESS  FOREMAN  WANTED 

Daily  newspaper  needs  foreman  with 
experience  in  all  phases  of  offset  press 
operation  and  platemaking.  Must  hove 
excellent  management  and  technical 
skills  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  im¬ 
proving  reproduction  quality;  reducing 
newsprint  waste;  deadline  decision 
maker  and  oversee  a  preventative  press 
maintenance  program.  Send  resume  to: 

Tyler  Morning  Telegraph 
Att.  Rick  Hollers 

PO  Box  2030 
Tyler,  TX  75710 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
Seeking  a  team  leader  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  production  management  to  take 
responsibility  for  PrePress,  Press, 
Commercial  Printing  and  Building 
Maintenance. 

Candidates  should  possess  a  strong 
mix  of  technical  and  management 
skills  including  full  color  offset 
printing,  computer  technology,  quality 
control,  budgeting  and  ability  to  deal 
with  environmental  and  safety  issues. 
Knowledge  of  Goss  Community  press 
helpful.  Must  be  results-oriented  with  a 
demonstrated  record  in  productivity, 
cost  savings  and  training  programs. 
College  degree  preferred. 

Please  submit  a  detailed  resume 
including  salary  history.  All 
inquiries  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

Jone  McGuigan 
Personnel  Administrator 
The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  350 
Princeton,  NJ  08542 


TECHNICIAN 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  iine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionai  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  iogos,  etc.,  on  ciossified  ads  charged 
the  foilowing  rates  per  coiumn  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90:  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  1 3  times,  $80;  1 4  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions; _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorOTublisher 

11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER  and  CPA  wilii  1 5  years  of 
newspaper  financial  management  in¬ 
cluding  D.P.  and  H.R.  looking  for  a  daily 
or  group  to  help  manage  and  grow.  Exper¬ 
ience  in  production,  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  TMC,  mail  and  alternate  delivery. 
Respond  to  Box  6265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with 
seven  years  experience  on  respected  Flori¬ 
da  dailies  seeks  feature  writing  job 
in  stale.  (407)  869-4076. 

Award-Winning,  energetic  sports 
editor  seeks  position  on  quality  week¬ 
ly  near  metropolitan  area. 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
District/supervisor/ 1 4  years  exp. 
Excellent  customer  service  record.  Self- 
motivated  seeking  managerial  posi- 
I  tion.  Zones  2,  3,  4,  6,  8. 

(516)  796-6477. 

COLLEGE  HUMANITIES  CHAIR,  MA 
Journalism,  BA  Spanish,  seeks  free¬ 
lance  writing,  editing  to  replenish 
ink  in  blood.  Award-winning  weekly 
editor/ 'everything".  Prefer  assigned 
features,  interviews,  reviews.  Some 
travel  OK.  K.  Steffen  (319)  264-3029. 

Editorial/Reporter  for  small  NY 
business  daily  seeks  position  on 
mid-sized  or  large  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  in  Northeast.  Also  have  worked  for 
trade  magazine,  regular  daily.  Call 
Ron,  718-376-6502. 

ENTERPRISING,  tenacious  reporter 
with  1  1/2  years  daily  experience 
seeks  position  on  mid-size  or  large 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Joel  Kleg 
(303)  867-2049. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  M.A. 
(University  of  Virginia),  J-School 
degree  and  awards.  Offers  clarity,  depth 
and  relentless  dedication  to  AM 
daily  in  Zones  2,3,4.  Available  June 
1.  Call  Steve  at  (804)  978-1893. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  seek- 
ing  mid-sized  or  major  metro  or 
suburban.  Creative,  personable,  profes- 
sioTKil,  budget  conscious.  Good  lead¬ 
er,  administrator.  Call  Chuck  (914) 
428-61 1 1 . 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  SLOT  looktag 
for  new  challenge.  Creator  of  award¬ 
winning  layouts  and  quick  at  CDuark. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. _ 

The  world  belongs  to  the  enthusiast  that 
keeps  cool. 

William  McFee 


EDITORIAL 


FLUENT  IN  ENGUSH/FRENCH  young 
Canadian  journalist  with  MA  from 
U.S.  J-School  seeks  editing  posi¬ 
tion  with  English  language  newspaper  in 
Europe.  ExperierKe  at  major  metropolitan 
dailies.  Great  writing  skills  too. 
Roopa  Ghosh,  1 871  Fairburn  Dr. 
Victoria,  BC  Canada  V8N  5B4  (604) 
477-1528. 

MONTANARI  on  Film  In-depth,  irreve¬ 
rent  weekly  (650)  reviews  of  major/ 
indeoendent  releases.  Call  or  FAX 


wiu  EefMM  lTK  n 


PHOTO  EDITOR  back  from  sabatical 
looking  for  staff  position.  Interna¬ 
tional  experience.  Have  brain,  will 
travel.  Box  6287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  MASS  COMM  grad  with 
skills  in  community  and  hard  news 
reporting,  editing  and  photography. 
Have  experience  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Prefer  Zones  1 ,9  and  4.  For  resume  and 
clips  call  Tammy  (612)  753-4576. 

SPORTS  WRITER/BASKETBALL 
SCOUT  Degree  journalist.  Consider¬ 
able  experience  in  sportswriting  and 
photography.  Eager  to  relocate.  Kerry, 
(205)  734-3853. 

STRENGTHEN  YOUR  SMALLER  daily 
with  excellent  community-oriented 
features,  local  arts  and  entertainment 
coverage.  Related  experience  as  editor, 
reporter,  photographer.  Zones  9,  8,  6,  4. 
Brenda  (206)  282-6875. 

TOP-PERFORMING  editor  with  total 
quality  nKinagement  training  seeks  to 
guide  implementation  of  TQM  at  daily 
or  chain.  Seeking  visionary  company 
with  commitment  to  excellence  and 
change.  Box  6293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOSCOW  correspondent,  resident,  free¬ 
lance,  very  experienced  economic/ 
social/politicaf  —  news,  in-depth 
articles.  Fluent  Russian,  wide 
contacts;  CRAIG  MELLOW  011-7095 
249-5267,  FAX  01 1  -7502  220-221 9,  or 
call  NYC  (212)  243-6758. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 

Experience  in  all  phases  of  Offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Goss  Single/Double 
Width  and  TKS  presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  improve  print  quality, 
reduction  in  newsprint  waste,  and  high¬ 
ly  cost  conscious.  Send  to  Box  6240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  MAN  WHO  REALLY 
KEPT  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  ALIVE 


THEY  DO  NOT  give  you  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  saving  a  newspaper.  In  fact, 
you  are  more  likely  to  wind  up  on  the 
street.  So  it  is  for  Jim  Willse,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  during  its  darkest  hours. 

Mort  Zuckerman,  who  as  a  new 
owner  understandably  wanted  his  own 
editor,  may  well  restore  the  Daily  News 
to  profitability  and  glory.  But,  without 
Willse,  there  would  have  been  no  pa¬ 
per  to  buy. 

As  first  managing  editor  and  then 
executive  editor  for  Willse  from  De¬ 
cember  1989  to  July  1992, 1  am  not  the 
most  objective  source  for  this  judg¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  a 
front-row  seat,  but  it  was  not  so  much 
like  sitting  as  marching.  Mao  Zedong’s 
Long  March  comes  to  mind. 

In  1990,  shortly  after  Willse  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gil  Spencer  as  editor,  the  Daily 
News  was  flying.  It  broke  the  story  of 
George  Steinbrenner’s  association  with 
an  unsavory  gambling  figure,  the  story 
that  got  the  Boss  banned  from  base¬ 
ball.  It  broke  the  story  of  the  Trumps’ 
divorce  —  remember,  this  is  a  tabloid 
—  and  reporter  Heidi  Evans  uncovered 
a  major  scandal  in  the  city’s  Pap  smear 
testing  program.  The  paper  also 
launched  perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
project  in  its  seven  decades  of  history, 
the  examination  of  the  impact  on  New 
York  of  a  huge  wave  of  new  immi¬ 
grants. 

Then  disaster  struck  —  a  strike  by 
nearly  all  the  paper’s  unions  on  Oct.  25, 
1990.  It  would  last  five  months  and, 
when  it  was  over,  the  News  was  a  far 
weaker  newspaper  that  was  taken  over 
by  British  tycoon  Robert  Maxwell. 

Maxwell  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true.  He  turned  out  to  be  neither. 

During  the  strike  —  through  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  “replacement 
workers,”  the  loss  of  some  star  writers 
to  competitors,  violence  in  the 
streets,  rallies  in  front  of  the  building 

(Storin  is  executive  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.) 
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with  thousands  of  people  (including 
the  state’s  governor  and  the  cardi¬ 
nal) —  we  managers  did  our  jobs.  We 
managed. 

Willse,  a  burly  teddy-bear  type  with 
the  street  smarts  and  fast  mouth  of  a 
native  New  Yorker,  never  wavered. 
When  our  owners,  the  Tribune  Co., 
said  we  would  close  in  30  days,  he 
gathered  the  staff  together  and 
promised  the  paper  would  outlive  all  of 
us. 

“Take  the  News  and  the  points,”  he 
advised. 

When  the  strike  ended,  we  were 
charged  with  reducing  our  editorial 
personnel  by  100  people.  Working 
back  channels  with  friends  in  the 
Guild,  Willse  managed  to  pull  it  off 


without  a  single  layoff.  Despite  the 
still-fresh  bitterness  of  the  long  strike, 
Willse  and  the  Guild  folks  got  the  right 
number  of  people  in  each  department 
to  accept  buyouts,  leaving  us  with  a 
proper  distribution  of  survivors  to  get 
the  paper  out. 

If  the  next  few  months  were  tinged 
by  some  lingering  resentments  from 
the  strike,  they  also  were  marked  by 
high  energy  as  the  paper  struggled  to 
get  its  circulation  back  under  Max¬ 
well’s  direction.  Though  still  wounded 
editorially,  the  News  slowly  edged  up 
above  700,000  daily  and  900,000  on 
Sunday  —  still  some  distance  from  the 
pre-strike  1  million  daily  and  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  Sunday,  but  enough  to  make  it  the 
city’s  best-selling  tabloid  once  again. 
(By  the  Sept.  30,  1992,  ABC  filings, 
the  daily  was  777,129  and  the  Sunday 
was  969,341.) 


In  the  fall  of  1991,  Jim  moved  to 
strengthen  the  editing  staff  by  luring 
his  old  friend  John  Cotter  away  from 
the  New  York  Post  to  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  news.  We  all  celebrated  with 
Cotter  at  the  annual  black-tie  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Journalists  at  the  Hotel  Pierre.  A 
few  hours  later,  John  died  in  his  sleep, 
and  Willse  lost  his  closest  friend  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

(Willse’s  first  thought  was  to  make 
good  for  Cotter’s  widow  on  Maxwell’s 
promise  of  a  $100,000  “signing  bonus” 
as  part  of  the  deal  that  brought  Cotter 
from  the  Post.  Maxwell  refused.  “He 
never  came,”  said  the  owner.  So  Willse 
did  the  next  best  thing  and  organized  a 
fund  raiser  for  the  family  at  a  bar 


across  Second  Avenue  from  the 
News.) 

In  early  November  came  another 
disaster:  Robert  Maxwell  had  gone 
overboard  and  drowned  near  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands,  but  this  disaster  had  stay¬ 
ing  power.  Within  days  came  incredi¬ 
ble  revelations  of  the  purloined  pen¬ 
sion  funds  from  his  Mirror  Group 
newspapers  in  London. 

To  save  itself  from  the  rightly  aggres¬ 
sive  British  bankruptcy  solicitors,  the 
News  went  into  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Court,  seeking  Chapter  11  protection. 
Willse  moved  quickly  to  convince 
Kevin  Maxwell,  Bob’s  son,  to  remove 
himself  and  all  other  Maxwell  hold¬ 
overs  from  the  newspaper’s  board. 
Willse  became  publisher  as  well  as  edi¬ 
tor.  On  keeping  the  title  of  editor,  he 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  50) 
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Willse  had  been  a  better  publisher  and  editor  than 
horseplayer.  He  had  bet  wrong  and  it  was  clear  he 
would  be  out,  but  he  gave  Zuckerman  his  best 
advice  in  transition  and  they  parted  on  good  terms. 
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The  NewYork  Times  News  Service  is  proud 
to  welcome  a  new  contributor  to  our  report. 


Seattle  ^ost-JnteUi^encer 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863. 


Founded  in  1S63  as  a  fbur-paj»e  newspaper 
for  Seattle’s  remote  loj'f’inj’  and  fishing 
community,  the  Post-Intelli^encer  expanded 
rapidly  during  the  Klondike  (iold  Rush  of 
the  lS90s  and  has  flourished  steadily  since, 
as  the  region  if  serves  has  grown. 

Now,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  emerged 
as  a  major  player  in  world  politics  and  the 
global  economy,  and  the  Post- Intelligencer 
is  the  proven  vital  source  for  important 


national  and  international  coverage. 

The  Post-Intelligencer’s  editorial  team 
offers  definitive  coverage  of  the  maritime, 
timber  and  aerospace  industries...  of 
nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  waste...  of 
global  trade  gnd  defense  issues...  everything 
your  readers  need  to  know  from  the  I’aciflc 
Northwest/Paciflc  Kim/Puget  Sound  region. 

Look  for  these  stories  on  I  he  New  M)rk 
rimes  News  Service  wire  daily. 
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The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  joins  six  other  contributors  to  the  NYT  news  service:  Cox  newspapers  (the 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution,  Cox  Washington  bureau  and  16  other  Cox  papers),  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  23  daily  newspapers 
in  nine  states  that  are  part  of  The  New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group. 


For  details,  call  Peggy  Walsh  at  212-556-1927. 
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